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ALL SAINTS’ DAY. 
(AT NEW COLLEGE CHAPEL, OXFORD.) 


I sHALL find them again, I shall find them 
again, 
Though I cannot tell when or where ; 
My earthly own, gone to worlds unknown, 
But never beyond Thy care. 


I shall find them again, I shall find them again; 
By the soul that within me dwells, 

Anil tewe unto Thee with rapture free 
As the jubilant anthem swells. 


“TJ heard a voice saying.” What it says 
Ihear. So perchance do they, 

As I stand between my living, I ween, 
And my dead, upon All Saints’ Day. 


And I see all clear — new heavens, new earth, 
New bodies, redeemed from pain : 
New souls —ah! not so: withthe soul that I 
know 
Let me find, let me find them again! 


Let me walk with them under any sky, 
Beside any land or sea, 

In what shape or make Thou will’st us to take, 
If like unto, near to, Thee. 


Let me wander wherever Thou bid’st me go, 
Rest, labour, or even remain 
Lulled in long still sleep in the earth or the 


deep, 
If I wake, to find them again. 


Only at times does the awful mist 
Lift off, and we seem to see 

For a moment’s space the far dwelling-place 
Of these our beloved, and Thee. 


Only at times through our soul’s shut doors 
Come visits divine as brief, 
And we cease to grieve, crying, “ Lord, I be- 
lieve, 
Help Thou mine unbelief.” 


Linger a little, invisible host 
Of the sainted dead who stand 

Perhaps not far off, though men may scoff — 
Touch me with unfelt hand. 


But my own, my own, ye are holding me fast, 
With the human clasp that I knew ; 

Through the chorus clear your voices I hear, 
And I amsinging with you. 


Ah, they melt away as the music dies, 
Back comes the world’s work, — hard, plain : 
Yet God lifted in grace the veil from His face, 
And it smiled, “ Thou shalt find them again.” 
D. M. CRAIK. 


HIBERNAL IMPATIENCE. 


O LAGGARD year, that lasts so long, 
When will thy leaden pinions rise, 
And thou break into heaving skies, 

And be a disimprisoned song? 


ALL SAINTS’ 








DAY, ETC. 


O burst into the heaving Spring ! 
And roll away these cold dark days ; 
Inspire AZolian notes of praise, 
That long to thaw a frozen wing. 


Thou too art part of Nature’s truth, 
And in thy mystery thou art good ; 
Yet, roll from over field and flood, 

And bring us Spring’s eternal youth, 


I long for April’s sweet sublime, 
When Earth recalls the bowers of Eve, 
And angels in the night shall weave 
The daintiest filagree of time. 


When all the world shall answer God, 
In living greenness to the eye, 
Beneath an interflashing sky, 

And o’er a daisy-quickened sod. 


When fragrant comes creation’s breath, 
And nature is a choral mute ; 
Life wakes — and pulses flash and shoot — 
In Resurrection out of Death. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


A DIRGE. 


Wuy were you born when the snow was falling? 
You should have come to the cuckoo’s calling, 
Or when grapes are green in the cluster, 
Or, at least, when lithe swallows muster 

For their far off flying 

From summer dying. 


Why did you die when the lambs were crop- 
ing ? 


ping? 
You should have died at the apples’ dropping, 
When the grasshopper comes to trouble, 
And the wheat fields are sodden stubble, 

And all winds go sighing 

For sweet things dying. 


Argosy. CHRISTINA G, ROSSETTI. 


AUT C#SAR AUT NULLUS. 


CASAR or nullus! Brother, say not so; 
By such mad speech thou dost thy soul much 
wrong ; 
Such words are not for thee, who art too 
strong, 
Manly, and true to let thyself sink low, 
Missing the highest. There is bitter woe 
For every son of man who turns his back 
On his ideal ; therefore, though the track 
Lead to no regal goal, still onward go. 
Not thine to fix how high thy state shall be, 
Nor thine, perchance, to feel the Czsar 
crown 
Clasping thine upturn’d brow; thou ne’er 
may’st see 
The purple from thy shoulders falling down. 
But it is thine to live right royally, 
King of thyself, and gain a king’s renown. 
All The Year Round. 














From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
INTERNATIONAL VANITIES. 


II. — Forms, 


Two thousand two hundred years have 
passed since Cneius Flavius stole from 
his employer, Appius, a list of the forms 
employed in Roman law, and published a 
description of them for the benefit of his 
fellow-citizens. Since that day, forms, 
formulas, formularies, and formalities, 
have gone on multiplying in such huge 


proportions, that no mind, however arith- | 
because international formalities are in 


metically powerful, can possibly real- 
ize their present number. For. two-and- 
twenty centuries —and particularly since 
we have grown civilized —a great part 
of the inventive power of mankind has 
been incessantly directed, in every land, 
to the discovery of new special shapes 
of rules, wordings, documents, reports, 
returns, and regulations, all of which 
have been rendered obligatory, at some 
time or other, by edict or by usage. 
More books have been written about 
forms than on any other subject that. the 
world has known ; forms have been cre- 
ated for, and applied to, every imaginable 
class of questions, and every act of life ; 
Greek fire, dinner, troubadours, and wo- 
men’s rights ; gladiators, salvation, chem- 
istry, and ordeal by touch ; single combat, 
cricket, cock-fighting, and revolutions,— 
have all, in turn, had forms applied to 
them ; and the fractiousness of nature has 
alone prevented eager legislators from 
affixing strict formalities to earthquakes, 
avalanches, meteors, and typhoons. Noth- 
ing that we can anyhow get at is permit- 
ted to subsist without a form; all the oc- 
cupations and all the trades of men, 
from breaking stones to winning battles, 
are controlled by forms; ambition, ap- 
petite, and love, are manifestly restrained 
by them ; and it may be doubted whether 
even such seemingly independent sub- 
jects as toothache, London fogs, and the 
potato disease, are absolutely free from 
their hidden action. But, all permeating 
and all subjugating as their influence has 
always been, universal and omnipresent 
as it continues still to be, it is in law and 
in international relations that that influ- 
ence is most extensive and most pal- 
pable. Law appears at first sight, per- 
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haps, to be, of the two, the more over- 
loaded with formalities ; but, if the abun- 
dance of legal forms has become every- 
where a proverb —if several sorts of 
lawyers, and many thousand lawyers of 
each sort, have been found necessary in 
every country to aid the bewildered pop- 
ulation to carry out the countless legal 
formulas imposed upon it —a little con- 
sideration shows us that, though our ex- 
terior relations may seem to be less en- 
cumbered with special details, it is not 


reality less numerous, but solely because 
they are hidden away under various de- 
ceptive names which disguise their real 
nature. What we call tariffs, customs, 
regulations, ships’ manifests, bills of lad- 
ing, and all manner of trading papers; 
—what we call passports, quarantine, 
rights of local jurisdiction, naturalization, 
domicile, and the thousand complicated 
observances between peoples,— are noth- 
ing else but international formalities, just 
as much as treaties are. They offer very 
large matter for examination, far too 
large to be considered here as a whole, 
for, even in limiting our attention to the 
purely diplomatic elements of the ques- 
tion, we shall have more than enough to 
talk about. All that we can dois to se- 
lect a few examples, choosing out of the 
enormous mass before us those which 
seem best to illustrate the more essen- 
tial aspect of the subject. 

Most of the treatises on international 
law contain eager dissertations on the 
shape, sentiment, and style ‘of diplomatic 
documents; and special formularies, in 
scarcely credible variety, have been pro- 
vided in order to furnish models of every 
kind of act, letter, or communication, 
which can possibly be wanted under any 
sort of circumstances. The mere titles 
of all these books are curious and sug- 
gestive. There are at least fifty different 
“Guides,” besides a boundless quantity 
of works on “the manner of negotiating,” 
“the principles of negotiation, ” “the art 
of negotiating,” followed by “essays on 
court style,” “courses of diplomatic style,” 
“literature of states’ rights,” and “ court- 
esies in war ;” and, that no sort of formin 
peace or war should be neglected, there 
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is even a special German treatise on 
“Trumpeters and their prerogatives.” 
As this last astounding statement will nat- 
urally provoke doubt, it may be useful to 
add, at once, that the treatise in question 
is contained in the fourth volume of a 
collection published in 1741 at Halle, 
under the long name of “ Der priifenden 
Gesellschaft fortgesetze zur Gelehrsam- 
keit gehérige Bemiihungen.” But, as 
might perhaps be expected, these various 
books are in substance identically alike : 
the matter of which they treat is vast, but 
it has a limit, and all the AZémozres which 
could be filled with new details on it were 
composed a long time ago. Authors 
vary in the tongue which they employ, 
in pomposity and unction, and in words 
and faculty of expression ; but these are 
the only real differences between the 
piles of publications which treat of 
“forms.” The Germans have of course 
been fertile in this sort of literature; at 
least one half of the volumes devoted to 
it have been edited beyond the Rhine, 
where the “diplomatischer Kanzleistyl” 
has long been profoundly studied. These 
guide-books (for such in fact they are) 
treat of everything which can possibly be 
affiliated to the subject, and sometimes 
include topics which seem, to unelastic 
minds, to lie a long way outside it. 
They do not constitute light reading, 
and, after the first three minutes, they 
cease even to be instructive; but they 
show us international vanities in another 
of their forms, and that is why we are 
looking into them for examples. 

The first question touched upon in 
these ready letter-writers for diplomatists 
in difficulties is usually the choice of the 
language to be used for official commu- 
nications ; and an idea may be at once 
obtained of the hair-splitting spirit of 
analysis with which the matter has been 
dissected, by the fact that, before ap- 
proaching the discussion of selection be- 
tween different tongues, the authorities 
begin by dividing talk itself into six uses 
— Court, Diplomatic, Church, Judicial, 
School, and vulgar. With such a start- 
ing-point as this, it will easily be under- 
stood that the treatment of the entire 
subject has attained a height of bewilder- 
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ing amplification, of labyrinthic branch- 
considerations, of universal developments 
wandering into connexity with space and 
time, of which no unprepared outsider 
could suspect the possibility. The hu- 
man mind has shown itself to be inge- 
nious enough in its inventions of new 
religions (which in America are still bud- 
ding at an average of one per week); but 
really, Teutonic writers have exhibited 
an almost equal copiousness of imagina- 
tion in their description of the possible 
shades, tints, and delicacies of diplomat- 
ic style. One reads their meandering 
dissertations with a feverish but half- 
stupid awe, and with a persistent curi- 
ousness as to what could have been the 
physical aspect of the men who, with 
the evident conviction that they were 
rendering a service to mankind, spent 
their lives in seriously composing such 
monstrous twaddle. It would be useless 
to give their names, for nine-tenths of 
them are utterly unknown to fame, and 
the owners of the other tenth have long 
ago ceased their labours ; besides which, 
it would be disagreeable to their fam- 
ilies. 

Having thus defined the different 
categories of talk, these word-refiners go 
on to say that “the right of equality of 
nations extends to the choice of the 
language which their Governments em- 
ploy for diplomatic communications.” 
Who would have suspected that when our 
Foreign Office (which, itself, is disrespect- 
fully denominated F. O. by its retain- 
ers) sends a telegram in English to the 
King of Dahomey, it is exercising “one 
of the rights of the equality of nations ”? 
And yet it is so. How proud it makes 
one feel, to learn, in this sudden way, 
that the simplest acts of life may be mani- 
festations of glorious principles, and that 
possibly we can do nothing without im- 
plying something that we didn’t know 
anything about! But, after this bright 
beginning, the form-discussers go on to 
tell us, in mazy phrases, with references, 
foot-notes, explanations, and quotations 
of opinionsand authorities, that there is 
no rule at allto guide either F. O. or the 
Ministry of any other Power in the deter- 
mination of the tongue which it should 
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prefer for its letters to neighbouring 
States. It is particularly disappointing 
to discover, after struggling through sev- 
enty-four tangled pages, which contain 
451 extracts, in eight European languages, 
and in Latin, Greek, and Turkish too, 
that the sole object of the author, all the 
time, was to prove conclusively, by the 
strongest arguments, and with the aid of 
all his friends and predecessors, that, 
from the beginning, he had nothing at all 
to say. What does appear, however, to 
come clearly out of this, is that all coun- 
tries have always used whatever dialect 
they pleased in their dealings with for- 
eign courts, and thatit is altogether an 
error to suppose that there is, or ever has 
been, any special language generally ac- 
cepted for diplomatic purposes. It is 
true that momentary preferences, result- 
ing from temporary causes, have existed at 
certain periods; it is true that in the 
time of Castilian glory, Spanish was 
brought into frequent use; that Latin 
was a good deal talked and written down 
to the eighteenth century; and that, after 
the victories of Louis XIV., French be- 
came rather generally employed; but 
there are quantities of instances, at all 
these dates, of the simultaneous handling, 
by every nation, of its own language alone 
for negotiations and for drafting treaties. 
All the wars and allthe conquests which 
were then perpetually taking place in Eu- 
rope left languages unchanged, both in 
their official and their domestic character. 
It is only during relatively recent years 
that conquerors have recognized the poli- 
cy and even the necessity of imitating the 
old Roman practice, andof rendering 
their own tongue obligatory to the van- 
quished. If, then, the idea of utilizing 
language as a means of consolidating do- 
minion was not resorted to by great cap- 
tains or great Ministers, it follows, natu- 
rally, that they must have seen less advan- 
tage still in the choice of any special di- 
alect for mere international relations. 
Accident or fashion appears to have been 
—in this matter, asin so many others — 
the sole guide of diplomatists, for there 
was, certainly, no kind of definitely 
adopted rule or habit. 

If we select examples from the seven- 


| 


| 
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teenth and eighteenth centuries —the 
very epoch when French is imagined to 
have been becoming an almost universal 
tongue —we find the most hopelessly 
contradictory evidence on the subject. 
We discover that some of the most fa- 
mous theaties, those of Nimeguen, Rys- 
wick, Utrecht (1713), Vienna (1725 and 
1738), and of the Quadruple Alliance, 
were all in Latin; that in 1752 the Aus- 
trian minister at Naples spoke Latin offi- 
cially to the king ; that though Louis XVI. 
wrote in French to Leopold II. of Austria, 
the latter replied by a complaint that this 
act was contrary to the usage of the 
Courts, which required that all commu- 
nications between France and Germany 
should be in Latin; and that, though the 
treaty of Lunéville (1801) was written in 
French alone, the ratification of it by the 
German Emperor was given in Latin. 
But, in opposition to all these cases of the 
maintenance of Latin, there are almost as 
many contemporaneous examples of the 
adoption of French, not only by France 
itself, but — curiously enough — by Ger- 
man Governments between themselves. 
French was used for the purely local trea- 
ties of Breslau and Berlin (1742), Dresden 
(1745), Hubertsbourg (1763), and Teschen 
(1779). The value of this odd proof of 
the voluntary application of French by 
foreign States is, however, upset again 
by the fact that, in other cases where 
French has been employed, a clause has 
been inserted in the treaty explaining - 
that France had no right to deduce any 
claim of precedence from this admission 
of her language. Examples of this stipu- 
lation will be found in the treaties of 
Rastadt (1714), Aix-la~Chapelle (1768), and 
in the final act of the Congress of Vienna. 
This last treaty says (Article 120), “ The 
French language having been exclusively 
employed for all the copies of the present 
treaty, itis recognized by the Powers who 


jhave taken part in this Act that the 


employment of that language is to pro- 
duce no consequences in the future; 
each power reserves to itself the right of 
adopting, in the future negotiations and 
conventions, the language which it has 
previously used for its diplomatic rela- 
tions, and the present treaty cannot be 
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cited as an example contrary to estab- 
lished usages.” It will be recognized 
that it is difficult to extract from such 
conflicting testimony any sign of a real 
preference or of an established custom, 
and that the authors are right in say- 
ing that there never has been any gen- 
erally admitted diplomatictongue. The 
same differences continue with even 
greater vigourin our own time; for al- 
most every nation now uses its own lan- 
guage only forits despatches. England 
habitually employed French for diplomat- 
ic purposes down to the end of the last 
century, but in 1800 the Foreign Office 
began to write in English to the Ambas- 
sadors resident in London; and, when 
Lord Castlereagh joined the allied armies 
as representative of Great Britain, he 
used English for all his communications 
to his European colleagues. At a later 
period Mr. Canning ordered several of 
the British Ministers abroad to adopt 
their own language for their official com- 
munications to the Courts to which they 
were accredited, but authorized them to 
add atranslation. This latter permission 
was suppressed by Lord Aberdeen in 1851, 
on the ground that despatches ought to 
be laid before Parliament in the exact 
words in which they were presented. 
The German Diet decided in 1817 to em- 
ploy German (adding a translation in 
French or Latin) for all its foreign com- 
munications. 

Next to the choice of speech comes 
the graver and far more complicated 
question of shapes of composition. This 
element of the subject is so vast that the 
mere list of names of the documents in 
diplomatic use is long enough to provide 
reading for a winter evening. Each 
country has its own denominations for 
the various forms which it supposes to be 
essential to the conduct of its interna- 
tional relations ; and it will be conceived, 
without an effort, that when all these de- 
scriptions are multipiied by the twelve or 
thirteen languages which possess them, 
and when local practices are added to the 
account, it presents rather a startling 
total. The French diplomatic manual 
alone contains 416 separate types and 
models. We English have a tolerable 
collection of our own, enough to cause no 
small worry to the servants of the Crown 
who have to fill them up; but, taken as a 
whole, we are certainly less afflicted with 
this particular class of suffering than Con- 
tinentals are. 

The consequence of our comparative 
exemption from the tyranny of red tape 
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and rules is, however, that most of us re- 
main totally unlearned in the mysteries 
and meanings of the words which desig- 
nate the various manuscripts employed in 
foreign chancelleries. It is possible that 
we all may know (though, frankly, it is 
scarcely likely) the exact signification of 
Bull, Brief, and Proctocol, of Capitula- 
tions, Cartels, and Conclusums, of Exe- 
quaturs and Concordats; but how many 
are there of us who can explain off-hand 
the nature of all the implements, and 
shapes and shades of action which have 
been or still are employed by nations 
towards each other? How many are 
there of us who can define, for instance, 
the exact difference between a Rescript 
and a Pragmatic Sanction; between the 
Golden Bull and a Placetum Regium? or 
who can tell, without looking at a diction- 
ary, what are the diplomatic meanings of 
sub spe rati, pro memoria or in petto; 
what is a Verbal Note, a mémoire, ora 
réversale ; what is a Firman and what a 
Hatti Sherif ; or what is the precise dis- 
tinction between Federates and Confed- 
erates, and between a Nation and a 
State? It is true that many of the things 
described by these half archeological 
nomenclatures are of but little use; that 
they mainly serve to show the vanity of 
nations, and are preserved, like cere- 
monial, for the greater glory of realms 
and sovereigns. But they constitute one 
of the elements of Forms, one of the 
manifestations of international preten- 
sions: for this reason, and also because 
they are not altogether unamusing, it is 
worth while to explain them here. It 
may be as well, however, to observe that 
scarcely any of the hard names which have 
just been interrogatively enumeraied are 
employed or needed in the daily humdrum 
of embassies or ministries: they only 
come in exceptionally. The ordinary 
labour of attachés includes no Latin now; 
it is very much like work in an office any- 
where, for — mournful as it is to own it — 
copying letters and the rule of three con- 
stitutes its main elements. But still at- 
tachés have to know -—or rather, are sup- 
posed to know —the answers to the fore- 
going questions ; if they are ignorant, all 
they have to do is to go into the library, 
look for the right book (the librarian will 
tell them which it is), and inform their 
minds. But the public has neither the 
library, nor the librarian, nor the time; 
the public may be presumed to be quite 
indifferent on the subject, and to possess, 
with rare exceptions, no knowledge of 
the rules which guide diplomatic negotia- 














tions. 
most elementary of those rules is to em- 
ploy verbal, that is unsigned, notes for 
explaining details, resuming conversa- 
tions, or for indications of possible pro- 
posals; while signatures are generally 
reserved for documents in which an en- 


gagement is implied. A complete vo- 
cabulary of the technicalities of the pro- 
fession would be a new language to 
nearly all of us, no matter where we may 
have been at school; and it would be so 
dull that nobody would look at it. We 
will choose a few examples amongst the 
least solemn of the series, and will do our 
best to be respectful, and not to laugh at 
all during our explanation of them. 

A Protocol is, in its first meaning, a 
document by which a fact is described 
with all its attendant circumstances, or 
by which an authentic and exact account 
of a conference or a deliberation is given. 
The reporters of the “ Daily Telegraph ” 
do not probably suspect that when they 
write soul-enthralling histories of a crick- 
et-match at Lords’, or of a meeting of the 
Shareholders of the Patent Submarine 
Respiration Company (Limited), they are, 
in fact, composing protocols. The word 
has, of late years, acquired a second sig- 
nification on the Continent; it is now 
often taken to indicate a convention which 
is not subject to the formalities of ratifi- 
cation. Subsidiarily, protocol means also 
the science of the shape of official letters ; 
we shall understand this better when we 
reach that section of the subject. 

A Conclusum is a résumé of the de- 
mands presented bya Government. It may 
be discussed, and therein lies its differ- 
ence with an ultimatum, which must be 
accepted or rejected as it stands. The 
menu of a dinner is a conclusum in a 
friendly form ; it is, essentially, a résumé 
open to discussion. 

A Mémoire or Memorandum is a sum- 
mary of the state of a question or a justi- 
fication of a decision adopted. Life is 
full of examples of it, particularly in con- 
versations between wives and husbands. 

A Lettre Réversale is a counter engage- 
ment on a question, and is given usually 
in reply to a letter claiming that engage- 
ment: it used to signify, particularly, a 
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who were bound by the Golden Bull to 
go to Aix-la-Chapelle to be crowned, de- 
cided to perform the ceremony elsewhere, 
they always sent a Réversale to Aix de- 
claring that the change of place in no 
way affected the privileges of that city, 
and was to create no precedent for the 
future. 

A Proposal is taken by an amhassador 
ad referendum when it lies outside his in- 
structions or his powers; when he ex- 
presses no opinion on it, and simply 
refers it to his Government: but if he 
_thinks it of a nature to suit the views of 

his employers — if he wishes to prove, by 
his own action, how desirous he is of see- 
|ing it adopted —then he Leip yer 
accepts it sub sfe rati, “in hope of ratifi- 
cation,” and writes home for permission 
_ to definitely say yes. 
| A Cardinal is named zz Zetto when the 
‘ publication of his nomination is deferred 
in consequence of the advisability of tem- 
‘porarily maintaining him in a diplomatic 
post which, according to etiquette, he 
could no longer hold if he had actually 
received the Hat. All nominations zz 
‘petto are contained in a sealed letter, 
which the Sovereign Pontiff produces in 
-consistory, and then deposits in his ar- 
chives ; and if a Pope should die before 
giving force to a promotion thus effected, 
his successor is bound to open the sealed 
letter and to carry out the nomination. 
| The last example of an appointment un- 
der these conditions was that of Cardinal 
di Pietro, nuncio at Lisbon, who was 
‘named iz fetfo in 1853, and did not re- 
ceive his Hat till 1856. 

Bull was originally the name of the 
_ ball-shaped leaden seal annexed to letters 
from the Emperor or the Pope ; it is now 
‘applied exclusively to documents issued 
in the name of the Holy See. The seal 
| bears the image of St. Peter and St. Paul 
on one side, and on the other the name of 
the reigning Pope: the writingis in Gothic 
‘letters, and is inscribed on the rough 
side of the parchment. Bulls of grace 
are fastened with silk cords, and bulls of 
| justice with hempen strings ; while bulls 
of which the effect is intended to be per- 
‘manent begin with the strange phrase, 


Briefs 


i“In futuram Dei memoriam.” 


written declaration by which one Court are less important: they are written on 
recognized that a_ special concession | the smooth side, in modern characters ; 
granted to it by another Court in no they are not signed by the Holy Father, 
way affected the anterior prerogatives of but by a special secretary; they are 
either. Réversales were also used to sealed with the Pope’s own ring, the 
guarantee the maintenance of rights fisherman’s signet. 

which were momentarily suspended ;! A Cartel is an agreement between bel- 
thus, when the Emperors of Germany,’ ligerents as to the conditions of war ; it 
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now applies especially to conventions for 
the exchange of prisoners. 

The difference between a Firman and 
a Hatti Sherif is, that though both are 
edicts of the Turkish Government, the 
former is signed by any Minister, where- 
as the latter is approved by the Sultan 
himself, with his. special mark, and is 
therefore supposed to be irrevocable. 
The distinction is as real as between a 
love letter and a marriage settlement. 

Capitulations is the name given to the 
immunities and privileges granted three 
centuries ago to France by the Ottoman 
Porte as an act of temporary and volun- 
tary generosity, but which have been 
since converted, by degrees, into a series 
of one-sided engagements which now ab- 
solutely bind the Porte towards all Pow- 
ers. The same appellation was also be- 
stowed on the conventions with the 
Swiss cantons, by which Holland, Spain, 
the Popes, the kings of Naples, and all 
the kings of France, from Louis XI. to 
Charles X., have taken Swiss regiments 
into their service. 

A Concordat is a treaty with the Holy 
See on religious questions ; it is strictly 
limited to the settlement of relations be- 
tween Church and State. The name is 
never given to purely political conven- 
tions concluded by the Pontifical Gov- 
ernment (as, for instance, the treaty of 
Tolentino), which are regarded as ordi- 
nary diplomatic acts in which the Pope 
stipulates as a temporal sovereign. In 
Concordats, on the contrary, he appears 
as Sovereign Pontiff, as chief of Catho- 
licity. 

It has become rather difficult to draw 
any certain line between a Congress and 
a Conference: in theory, however, a 
Congress has the power of deciding and 
concluding, while a Conference can only 
discuss and prepare. Thus the Confer- 
ences of Moerdyk and Gertrudenburg 
simply prepared the way for the treaties 
of Utrecht, while the Congresses of Mun- 
ster, Aix-la-Chapelle, Rastadt, Erfurt, 
Prague, Chatillon, Vienna, Laybach and 
Verona, were all more or less direct in 
their action and results. There are, 
however, recent examples of Conferences 
which have terminated in treaties, and 
that is why the distinction between the 
two appellations has ceased to be so ab- 
solute as once it was. 

The difference between a Nation anda 
State is rather a question of grammar 
than of forms; but it may as well be 
mentioned, so as to furnish the two ex- 
amples of it which are always quoted by 
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A State 
may be made up of several nations, as in 


professors of international law. 


the case of the Austrian Empire. A Na- 
tion may perhaps not constitute an inde- 
pendent State, as was the case in Italy 
before 1859. 

An Exequatur is an ordinance by which 
a sovereign authorizes a foreign consul 
to discharge the functions which are con- 
fided to him. The form of exequaturs 
varies. In most countries it is a letter- 
patent signed by the sovereign and 
countersigned by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. In others, the consul is simpl 
informed that he is recognized as consul, 
asin Denmark; or the word exeguatur 
is written on the back of his commission, 
as in Austria. 

An Act of Abdication may be in any 
form which the abdicator likes to use; 
the process is supposed to be so un- 
pleasant that the publicists are kind 
enough not to add toits annoyances by 
imposing a general model for the use of 
departing monarchs. Charles Albert of 
Sardinia profited by this liberty to sign 
his withdrawal before a village notary, 
who was pleased to draft it in the techni- 
cal Italian to which his .avocations had 
accustomed him, just as if it had been 
the deed of sale of a manufactory of local 
cheese. Still, since Diocletian set the 
sad example, there have been so many 
royal resignations — sixteen of reigning 
sovereigns during the last 300 years, 
from Charles the Fifth to Amadeus — 
that the authors, who are so precise on 
other points, really ought to consider it 
to be their disagreeable duty to provide 
a fixed wording for the declarations of 
departure of unsuccessful rulers. 

Manifestoes and Proclamations are 
written in the first person, and are signed 
by the sovereign who issues them; De- 
clarations, on the contrary, are in the 
third person, and are signed by a 
Minister. 

We will finish this long list by the most 
curious fact of all. Letters of abolition, 
remission, or legitimation are sealed with 
green wax, because —so, at least, De 
Cussy tells us—that colour expresses 
youth, honour, beauty, and especially 
liberty. It may, however, reasonably be 
doubted whether all these properties 
really belong to green sealing-wax ; for, 
if they did, there are ladies in the world 
who would employ it in large quantities. 

Examples of many other special forms 
might be added, but they would not be 
very useful, and would take up room, and, 
furthermore, the effort of discussing them 
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with reverential gravity is too great to be 
continued. Before we go on to the 
larger features of the question, we must 
allude, however, to one blank in the 
great mass of types and _ illustrations 
which are laid before students in the 
treatises on forms. There positively ex- 
ists no model for a declaration of war! 
The aggressive nation is absolutely free 
to choose the shape in which it will an- 
nounce hostilities ; it is bound by no prac- 
tice and no precedent. It may senda 
herald in a tabard to blow a horn at the 
gates of its coming foe; or it may pub- 
lish a manifesto to Europe full of com- 
manding evidence that its adversary is 
altogether in the wrong, and declaring 
that, though it would give anything to re- 
main at peace, it is really forced to fight 
against its will; or it may adopt any in- 
termediate solution between these two, 
or no solution whatever, forit is no longer 
considered obligatory to formally declare 
war atall. Itis asign of the times that 
we should be drifting into utter negli- 
gence and bad manners on a point on 
which our ancestors were so remarkably 
punctilious gnd polite. But, if the for- 
malists permit us to commence combats 
without any particular warning to the 
other side, they make up for this omission 
by defining with the strictest care the 
classes and categories of war. On this 
element of the question their love of defi- 
nition and analysis comes out in all its 
strength; they elaborate it with such 
completeness that they are able to indi- 
cate to us nineteen sorts of war! Until 
they are enumerated it is difficult to 
imagine what the nineteen differences 
may be; but here is the list itself, to 
prove that the number is correct. There 
may be wars of independence, insurrec- 
tion, revolution, conquest, or interven- 
tion, and these sections are subdivided 
into offensive, defensive, or auxiliary; 
public, private, or mixed ; perfect or im- 
perfect; legal or illegal; religious or 
political ; national or civil. That makes 
nineteen! As the French say, “ We may 
take down the ladder after that ;” no one 
will try to climb any higher in that direc- 
tion. 

Letters of credence constitute a sub- 
ject by themselves in the text-books, and 
naturally fill a quantity of pages. There 
are two main species of them: they may 
be special, — that is, for certain objects 
only ; or general, which means that they 
extend to all sorts of negotiations. In 
either case they may be limited or un- 
limited ; the combination of the two qual- 
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ities of general and unlimited constitutes 
what are called Dleins | oye seo There is 
no universal formula for them; but there 
are certain accepted general characters 
which are usually adopted —at all events, 
in Europe. Kluber tells us, with evident 
satisfaction at having so many Latin 
words to print, that they may be in the 
form of letters patent (é# formd patente), 
in which case they are “powers” prop- 
erly so called (mandatum procurato- 
rium); or they may be sealed (én forma 
literarum), and then constitute /ettres de 
créance (litere fidei); or they may unite 
both these conditions in the same letter. 
Or again, as used to be done in France 
before the Revolution, they may both be 
given separately to the same Ambassador, 
who, in that event, presents the open 
letter at his public reception, and the 
sealed letter at his first private audience 
of the Sovereign. Formerly there was an- 
other class of powers, called actus ad 
omnes populos, which authorized an Am- 
bassador to treat with all the States with 
which he might come in contact. The 
English Minister at the Hague received 
a power of this do-everything-with-every- 
body kind in 1713, in order to enable him 
to negotiate with the representatives of 
all the Governments interested in the 
Congress of Utrecht. All powers, of 
whatever category they be, cease to be 
valid on the death either of the sovereign 
who sent them or of the sovereign who re- 
ceived them; and, strictly, diplomatic 
communications ought, in one or other of 
these events, to be suspended until new 
powers arrive ; but, in practice, as sucha 
suspension would be inconvenient, the 
old credentials are fictively supposed to 
remain in force. Nuncios and Legates 
are, however, exempted from the neces- 
sity of a renewal of their credentials on 
the accession of a new Pope; the reason 
being that, according to the theory of the 
Chancellerie of Rome, the Pope does not 
die. It is in virtue of the same principle 
of the continuous and impersonal author- 
ity of the Holy See, that no mourning is 
ever worn by European Courts for a de- 
ceased Pontiff. In addition to the regu- 
lar letters of credence, a Monarch fre- 
quently gives lettres d'adresse, which are 
private letters of recommendation, to his 
ambassadors. And there is one more 
form connected with this element of the 
subject : answers to letters of recall are 
called lettres de recréance. 
Correspondence between sovereigns is 
a matter which is approached with much 
solemnity, and spoken of with deep rev- 
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erence by the authors. This disposition 
is very comprehensible on the part of 
professors of etiquette, but it is natural 
that we ordinary people should regard 
this element of the subject as a simple 
form, like all the rest. Not as one form, 
however, but as three; for royal letters 
are divided rigorously into three catego- 
ries — Lettres de Conseil, Lettres de Cabi- 
net, and Lettres autographes —the desti- 
nation and the composition of each of 
which classes of communication are accu- 
rately defined. Letters of the first category 
are employed in cases where strict cere- 
monial is observed: they commence by a 
repetition of the titles of the sovereign 
who writes, and almost always finish by 
the phrase, “Sur ce Nous prions Dieu 
qu’il Vous ait, trés haut, trés puissant, et 
trés excellent Prince, notre trés aimé bon 
frére (ami, cousin, allié) en sa sainte et 
digne garde.” It should be noticed that 
a President of republic is not called by 
these tender titles, but that he is simply 
“orand et bon ami.” In letters of this 
class all personal pronouns referring to 
the sender or the receiver are written in 
the plural, with their initials in capitals ; 
they are dated at the bottom, on the left 
side; they are generally countersigned 
by the Foreign Minister ; they are drafted 
on the largest possible paper, enclosed in 


the largest possible envelope, and sealed 


with the largest possible seal. A letter 
of the second class is more personal: it 
begins by “ Sire,” if the sovereign written 
to be superior to the sovereign who 
writes ; or by “ Monsieur mon Frére ” in 
other cases. The writer speaks of him- 
self in the singular; the letter is not 
countersigned ; the paper, envelope, and 
seal, thouzh still enormous, are consider- 
ably smaller than in the former case. 
Finally, in autograph letters, the sover- 
eign becomes almost human; he writes 
them all himself, manu propria; they 
have no official character, but they 
possess the most extraordinary elasticity 
of meaning, for we are told that they are 
considered to be a sign of deference toa 
superior, of friendship to an equal, and 
of particular affection and regard to an 
inferior. Hard as the times now are for 
kings, they have, at all events, an advan- 
tage over their subjects in this one affair 
of letter-writing; none of us could any- 
how express all this variety of conflicting 
sentiments bya simple note. The private 
letters of the Pope, written by his own 
hand, have a special name ; they are called 
motus proprit. He always begins his 
letters to Catholic sovereigns, even when 
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he writes in French, by putting his own 
name in Latin, and then comes the in- 
variable phrase, “Carissime in Christo 
fili noster! Salutem et apostolicam ben- 
edictionem!” The usual ending of such 
letters is, ‘* Nous vous donnons, de tout 
notre coeur, notre bénédiction paternelle.” 
Sovereigns writing to the Pope finish, 
ordinarily, by the phrase, “ Sur ce je prie 
Dieu, trés Saint Pére, qu’il vous con- 
serve longues années au Gouvernement 
de notre mére la Sainte Eglise. — Votre 
dévoué fils.’ When royal letters are ad- 
dressed to equals or inferiors, the titles 
of the writer are indicated in the head- 
ing, and precede those of the recipient ; 
but if an inferior prince communicates 
with a sovereign, he states his own titles 
at the bottom of the letter, reserving the 
top for the catalogue of honours belong- 
ing tothe monarch to whom he writes. 
If a private person addresses royalty, he 
must use the largest possible paper 
which his country can supply; the writ- 
ing must be of a hugeness proportioned 
to the paper ; and it is absolutely essen- 
tial that he should not inscribe more 
than four lines on the first page to a king 
or queen, or six lines to a prince or prin- 
cess; it would be grossly contrary to 
etiquette to exceed these limits. The 
letter must conclude by the following 
formula, written in detached lines: “Je 
suis — Sire —de Votre Majesté — le trés 
humble, trés obéissant, et trés respec- 
tueux serviteur (et fidéle sujet);” or, to 
a Prince, “Je suis, avec un profond re- 
spect — Monseigneur —de Votre Altesse 
Royale (Impériale, Sérénissime) —le trés 
humble et trés obéissant serviteur.” It 
is probable that most people will feel 
somewhat glad, on reading these particu- 
lars, that they are not in frequent 
correspondence with Continental sove- 
reigns. In France there is, or rather used 
to be, a special habit of using the third 
person, saying Ze Roz instead of Votre Ma- 
jesté. Thus, for instance, “Je prends la 
liberté de faire observer au Roi.” 
Diplomatic correspondence, properly 
so called—that is to say, the business 
correspondence exchanged between 
Ministers and Ambassadors — is precise- 
ly like any other sort of letter-writing. 
Even De Martens, the ‘universal illumi- 
nator of the subject, the special torch- 
bearer in diplomatic fogs, cannot manage 
to point out a substantial difference be- 
tween this sort of epistolary correspon- 
dence and any other. It is, however, 
terribly humiliating to acknowledge, as we 





are forced to do, on the faith of two cen- 











turies of various authors, that the repre- 
sentatives of nations, whose letters are 


called despatches, and are carried by'| 


special couriers, are obliged to write in the 
same language as common people who 
are not ambassadors ; and that they pos- 
sess no distinguishing style which be- 
longs to themselves alone, and separates 
them from the mob which uses postage- 
stamps. Even inthe beginnings and the 
endings of their missives —those tests 
of Continental courtesy — Ministers and 
Envoys do not get much beyond the 
forms of daily life. If, in writing to each 
other, they address a Minister who is a 
mere Count, or less, they say Excellence, 
or AZonsieur le Ministre, as the case may 
be; but if he has a title above that of 
Count, it is always given to him in prefer- 
ence to Minister. Since Prince von Bis- 
marck has risen to his present rank, all 
letters to him in French begin with 
“ Prince; ” official communications ad- 
dressed to the Duc de Broglie or Duc 
Decazes commence in the same manner, 
by Monsieur le Duc. It would be con- 
trary to usage to call a prince or duke by 
the inferior denomination of Afousieur le 
Ministre. These letters finish, as they 
begin, by formalities of which diplomacy 
has no monopoly, and in what is, for the 
Continent, a very everyday sort of 
fashion. Their terminations, which are 
sometimes longer than the letter itself, 
oscillate between two extremes, from the 
simple expression of distinguished sen- 
timents, up to “I beg your Excellency to 
be pleased to accept, with regard, the 
assurances of the feelings of most high 
and respectful consideration with which 
I have the honour to be, Monsieur le 
Duc, of your Excellency, the very hum- 
ble and very obedient servant.” The 
Germans, it is true, do get into learned 
shades and delicate distinctions in their 
official correspondenc? ; but they do just 
the same all day long between themselves, 
Wohlgeboren, Hochgeboren, Hochwohlge- 
boren, and Edelgeboren, are no special 
property of diplomacy, —they belong to 
the entire fatherland. 

It is, partly, to regulate the wording of 
addresses and of the ends of letters that 
the Protocol department is established 
in so many ministries of ‘foreign affairs. 
All correspondence of a specially official 
nature is prepared in that department, 
where alone the science of perorations 
and the pure traditions of ceremonious 
superscriptions are supposed to be pre- 
served and handed on from generation to 
generation. We English people, who 
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content ourselves with “Sincerely 
yours,” and who look upon all expansive 
signatures as ridiculous exaggerations, 
are unable to comprehend the gravity 
which questions of this kind assume in 
certain Continental minds. We fail to 
seize the finely graduated merits of all 
the varied shapes of epilogues to letters 
which our neighbours use. They, how- 
ever, all over Europe, have been brought 
up to appreciate and to feel the symmet- 
rical differences of their meanings ; and 
they detect fine multiplicities of expres- 
sion in phrases which, to our unhabituat- 
ed minds, represent nothing but a comi- 
cal accumulation of idle words. Voltaire 
affected tobe of our way of thinking: he 
attacked the forms of writing of his time 
when he said,—‘“César et Pompey 
s’appelaient César et Pompey; mais ces 
gens-la ne savaient pas vivre. Ils finis- 
saient leurs lettres par vale, adieu; nous 
étions, nous autres, ily a soixante ans, 
‘affectionnés serviteurs ;’ nous sommes 
devenus ‘ trés humbles et trés obéissants ;’ 
et, actuellement, ‘nous avons l’honneur 
de l’étre.’ Je plains notre postérité; elle 
ne pourra que difficilement ajouter 4 ces 
belles paroles.” And yet the examples 
which have just been quoted, prove that 
we have added a good deal to what Vol- 
taire thought was already so excessive. 
Madame de Genlis saw the subject in 
another light: she defended the use of 
deferential and courteous expletives, 
especially towards women. The picture 
which she gives of Voltaire’s time differs 
a good deal from his. She says: * Les 
hommes donnaient le Monseigneur aux 
Maréchaux de France, et finissaient, ‘je 
suis, avec respect.’ Les femmes disaient 
aussi Monseigneur, mais gardaient le re- 
spect pour les vieux parents et pour les 
princes. Avec des égaux on signait, 
‘j'ai Phonneur d’étre votre ;’ avec les 
inférieurs, ‘je suis, avec une parfaite con- 
sidération ;’ et avec tout ce qu'il y ade 
plus inférieur, ‘je suis trés parfaitement 
votre. Tous les hommes, méme les 
princes du sang, devaient placer le mot 
‘respect’ dans les lettres écrites aux 
femmes. Du temps de Louis XIII. on 
disait a la fin des lettres qu’on ‘ était avec - 
passion.’” In all this there is but one 
phrase which is really worthy of our 
memory ; that one, however, is a lesson 
in itself; — “all men placed the word 
‘respect’in the letters they wrote to 
women.” It would be a good thing for 
ourselves todo the same. Throughout 
Europe this custom still lives on; in 
England only we take no heed of it. 
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Even the Frenchman of to-day offers his 
‘respectful homage” to every lady to 
whom he writes a note. It is but an 
empty phrase; but it marks out, by its 
two words alone, the line of separation 
between those who have a right to claim 
respect and those who are bound to offer 
it. Could we not adopt it ? 

We have now glanced through the sig- 
nifications and the applications of some 
of the forms employed in international 
communications, and can pass on, at last, 
to the great, the essential subject of di- 
plomacy, to the ultimate reason of its ac- 
tion —treaties. But here it must at once 
be owned, that if we were to limit our at- 
tention to the forms which European 
treaties have generally assumed, we shall 
find them very dull and _ business-like, 
with scarcely anything in them that looks 
like vanity of talk, especially during the 
last two centuries. They offer but little 
curious wording, with no conceits and no 
pretensions of composition ; and if there 
were not a special field open to our obser- 
vation outside Christianity, we should have 
to leave out this element of the subject 
altogether, for its European aspects would 
not contribute anything—or at least 
scarcely anything — to the study of inter- 
national vanities. But when we look into 
the treaty-forms employed by the Moham- 
medan powers, or by certain small bar- 
barians whose names are unknown to 








history, we find strange phrases and odd 
imaginations which contribute most 
abundantly to the general catalogue of 
the world’s pride. Before we quote ex- 
amples of those types of wordings, it 





may, however, be as well to indicate a 
few of the main details connected with: 
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under divine protection ; they have ver 
nearly given up the once universal eal 
ing, “In the name of the Most Holy and 
indivisible Trinity.” The Paris treaty of 
1856 is almost the only one made in this 
generation which contains any dedica- 
tion ; it begins, exceptionally, with the 
words, “ Au nom de Dieu tout Puissant.” 
This oriental form was, however, proba- 
bly adopted out of compliment to the 
prejudices of Turkey — the only party to 
the treaty which seems to retain a senti- 
ment of the utility of an external recog- 
nition of divjne guardianship. Christian 
powers — judging from their present gen- 
eral practice — consider such ejaculations 
as quite out of place in international 
agreements. There was a time when, in 
addition to the heading, treaties gener- 
ally contained a preamble of prayer; but 
since the Peace of Utrecht that sort of 
prologue has gone out of fashion. The 
document signed on that occasion began 
with the following sentence: “ Consid- 
ering that it has pleased the Almighty 
and Merciful God, for the glory of His 
holy name, and for the peace of the hu- 
man race, to inspire princes with the re- 
ciprocal desire of reconciliation.” In our 
days we go straight to the subject-matter, 
without stopping on the road to invoke 
considerations which, we evidently sup- 
pose, are better in their place in a prayer- 
book. Mussulmans think otherwise, as 
we shall see directly. Another and more 
comprehensible simplification is the sup- 
pression of the practice of giving hos- 
tages for the execution of atreaty. Itis 
not much more than a hundred years ago, 
however, that England sent several peers 
to Paris, on the conclusion of the Treaty 


the actual préparation of European trea-|of Aix-la-Chapelle, as security for the 
ties. And first of all, it is worth while to| restoration of Cape Breton to France. 
note that, properly, the word Treaty is| Signatures, too, have become easy to 
applied exclusively to political and com-| arrange, since the system of alphabetical 
mercial objects; while the less preten- | order has been adopted; but in former 
tious though longer denomination of | times, when the fight for precedence was 


Convention is bestowed on special agree- | at its height, this element of the subject 
ments of all kinds—as, for instance,;was a cause of grievous difficulty. The 
international arrangements about postage, | plan then was, to arrange the signatures 


It should | in two columns: the top place in the right 
also be ‘observed that, in modern times, ay column (in the heraldic sense of right — 
marked tendency has grown up to sim-)that is to say, the reader’s left) was the 
plify the phrasings and the forms of! place of honour; the top place in the 
treaties. The religious invocations, the|other column was the second,—and so 
long enumerations of the titles of the high | on alternately. 

contracting parties, with which, in former | The conditions of validity of treaties 
days, treaties invariably commenced, have} constitute a form of a large and spe- 
now almost disappeared in Europe. In| cial kind. The first of those conditions 
our day of freedom from all prejudice,|is, that a treaty shall be in conformity 
ambassadors and their employers rarely with the laws of every state whichis a 
think it necessary to place their work party to it; free and reciprocal consent 


telegraphs, or literary rizhts. 
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constitutes the second condition ; possi- 
bility of execution is the third (it should 
be explained that previous engagements 
or damage to the rights of a third party 
create impracticability of execution). A 
treaty signed by plenipotentiaries is valid 
if the signers have not exceeded their 
powers ; and no posterior ratification is 
required, unless— which, however, is 
usually the case — it is expressly reserved 
in the treaty itself. Rigorously, an act 
of ratification ought to reproduce the en- 
tire treaty ; but in modern practice, espe- 
cially in German chanceries, the title, 
preamble, and first and last article, are 
alone transcribed. Another detail is, 
that the action of a treaty commences at 
its date, without reference to the date of 
the ratification. A treaty concluded by a 
sovereign while he is a prisoner of war is 
not considered by the publicists to be 
binding on the state: it is regarded sim- 
ply as a “sponsion,” which is an engages 
ment to do one’s best to obtain the ratifi- 
cation of the state. Some authors go in- 
finitely beyond this, and allege that all 
treaties made with vanquished nations 
are, by their very nature, null; not ex- 
actly because they are imposed by force, 
but because one of the parties to them is 
considered as not possessing its full 
rights, and to be consequently incapable, 
legally, of giving its complete consent. 
This view supplies another example of 
the subtle, seeking, twisting spirit of the 
writers on International Law, and helps 
to make us think, as a good many people 
wisely do, thatin reality, notwithstanding 
all the volumes that have been composed 
about it, there is no such thing as Inter- 
nationai Law at all. Theoretically a 
treaty is inviolable: all the authors talk 
of the sanctitas pactorum gentium publi- 
corum, of pacta eterna et realia ; —the 
practical meaning of all which is, that, 
though it is very wrong indeed, states do 
sometimes put an end to treaties. 

It may be said that, in principle, all 
treaties are made by plenipotentiaries. 
There are, however, some examples of 
the contrary, — of the direct intervention 
of monarchs; the latest case on record 
being the Holy Alliance of 1815, which 
was personally agreed in Paris between 
the sovereigns of Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia. Most of the other European 
Powers adhered to it later on; but Eng- 
land remained outside it, because the 
Prince Regent was prevented by the 
Constitution from accepting a treaty 
which was not signed by a responsible 
Minister. But whether treaties be nego- 
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tiated by an Emperor or an Envoy, they 
cannot escape from the classification of 
the formalists ; they must belong to one 
of the five admitted species — principal, 
lesser principal, accessary, additional, or 
subsidiary! And lest unimaginative per- 
sons should hastily and imprudently im- 
agine that these five categories include 
all the definitions of bargains between 
nations, let it be at once declared that, 
according to the very latest writers, there 
are seventeen other sorts, each of which 
is susceptible of individual subdivisions 
to an almost indefinite extent, as will be 
seen by a reference to the text-books. 
These seventeen main secondary classi- 
fications are,— treaties of peace ; of guar- 
antee; of protection; of neutrality; of 
alliance (offensive or defensive); of 
friendship ; of subsidy; of association ; 
of confederation ; of limits and frontiers ; 
of cession or exchange ; of jurisdiction ; 
of navigation and commerce ; of extra- 
dition; of literary, artistic, and indus- 
trial property; of posts, telegraphs, or 
railways; and of religion (concordats). 
It will be recognized that the ground is 
large. Missionary enterprise is general- 
ly considered to offer much diversity of 
occupation to those who follow it, in 
consequence of the extreme variety of 
sorts of pagans ; but really this list in- 
dicates that diplomatists have before 
them a field of action which presents an 
almost equal choice. 

Now we can go on to the examples of 
Eastern forms. There are a great many 
of them in the collections of treaties, but 
it is not difficult to pick out those which 
supply the completest types of the va- 
rious classes of composition. One main 
feature strikes us in them all ; — Asiatics 
employ religious language in their trea- 
ties with a persistence and an earnestness 
of which no example exists elsewhere ; 
but, unfortunately, they do not limit 
themselves to prayer and to legitimate 
appeals for divine protection,— they go 
a very long way further, and mix up of- 
ficial vanity and official piety with a 
thoroughness of promiscuity which Eu- 
ropeans have never practised with the 
same perfection in public documents. 
The difference between Mussulmans and 
ourselves on this point is, that what they 
do nationally we do individually. In 
reality there is vastly more of this pecu- 
liar mixture with us than with them, only 
we use it differently: they put it into 
treaties, while we exhibit it in pews; 
with them it is an article for state use in 
dealing with other countries; with us, 
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the operation of amalgamating vainglory , 
and devotion is triumphantly performed 
all over England every Sunday morning 
by gentlemen and ladies acting for their 
own account. How much better it would 
be if we left it to the Government, as 
the Turks do! 

Of all the models of a purely oriental 
document, the renewal made in 1740 of 
the capitulations between France and 
Turkey is certainly the most complete 
and striking; of all the specimens of its 
class, it it the most florid and the most | 
exaggerated. It may therefore be indi- 
cated as a theroughly typical example of 
the official phraseology of the East, and 
its preamble, though it is very long, may 
be usefully translated here. The docu- 
ment is headed by a star, and then be- 

ins: — 

“The Emperor Sultan Mahmoud, son 
of the Sultan Moustapha, always victo- 
rious. 

“This is what is ordered by this glo- 
rious and imperial sign, conqueror of the 
world, this noble and sublime mark, the 
efficacity of which proceeds from the 
divine assistance. 

“JT, who by the excellence of the infi- 
nite favours of the Most High, and by 
the eminence of the miracles filled with 
benediction of the chief of the prophets 
(to whom be the most ample salutations, 
as well as to his family and his compan- 
ions), am the Sultan of the glorious Sul- 
tans ; the Emperor of the powerful Em- 
perors ; the distributor of crowns to the 
Cosroes who are seated upon thrones ; 
the shade of God upon earth; the 
servitor of the two illustrious and noble } 
towns of Meccaand Medina, august and 
sacred places, where all Mussulmans 
offer up their prayers ; the protector and 
master of holy Jerusalem ; the sovereign 
of the three great towns of Constantino- 
ple, Adrianople, and Brusa, as also of 
Damascus, the odour of Paradise; of 
Tripoli in Syria; ofall Arabia; of Africa; 
of Barca,” ... and eight other cities, 
.. “particularly of Bagdad, capital of 
1e Caliphs ; of Erzeroum the delicious,” 

. and eleven other places; “of the 
isles of Morea, Candia, Cyprus, Chio, 
and Rhodes ; of Barbary and Ethiopia ; 
of the war fortresses of Algiers, Tripoli, 
and Tunis; of the isles and shores of 
the White and the Black Sea; of the 
country of Natolia and the kingdoms of 
Roumelia; of all Kurdistan and Greece ; 
of Turcomania, Tartary, Circassia, Ca- 
barta, and Georgia; of the noble tribes of | 
Tartars, and of all the hordes which de- 
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pend thereon ;.of Caffa and other sur- 
rounding districts ; of all Bosnia and its 
dependencies; of the fortress of Bel- 
grade, place of war; of Servia, and also 
of the fortresses or castles which are 
there ; of the countries of Albania; of 
all Wallachia and Moldavia, and of the 
forts and battlements which are in those 
provinces; possessor, finally of a vast 
number of towns and fortresses, the 
names of whichit is unnecessary to 
enumerate and boast of here; I, who am 
the Emperor, the asylum of justice, and 
the king of kings, the centre of victory, 
the Sultan son of Sultans, the Emperor 
Mahmoud, son of Sultan Moustapha, 
son of Sultan Muhammed; I, who, by 
my power, origin of felicity, am orna- 
mented with the title of Emperor of the 
two Earths, and to fill up the glory of my 
Caliphat, am made illustrious by the title 
of Emperor of the two Seas.” 

There ends the description of the 
Turkish monarch: the document then 
turns westward, and begins to designate 
the King of France, who is catalogued as 
follows: “ The glory of the great princes 
of the faith of Jesus ; the highest of the 
great and the magnificent of the religion 
of the Messiah; the arbitrator and the 
mediator of the affairs of Christian na- 
tions ; clothed with the true marks of 
honour and of dignity; full of grandeur, 
of glory, and of majesty; the Emperor 
of France and of the other vast kingdoms 
which belong thereto; our most magnifi- 
cent, most honoured, sincere, and an- 
cient friend, Louis XV., to whom may 
God accord all success and happiness, 
having sent to our august Court, which 
is the seat of the Caliphat” —(here we 
revert to Turkey) — “a letter containing 
evidences of the most perfect sincerity, 
and of the most particular affection, can- 
dour, and straightforwardness ; and the 
said letter being destined to our Sublime 
Porte of felicity, which, by the infinite 
goodness of the incontestably majestic 
Supreme Being, is the asylum of the 
most magnificent Sultans, and of the 
most respectable Emperors ; the model 
of Christian Seigneurs, able, prudent, 
esteemed, and honoured minister, Louis, 
Marquis de Villeneuve, his Councillor of 
State and his Ambassador to our Porte 
of felicity (may the end thereof be filled 
up with joy), has demanded the permis- 
sion to present and hand in the afore- 
said letter, which has been granted to 
him by our imperial consent, conform- 
ably to the ancient usage of our Court; 
and consequently, the said ambassador 
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having been admitted before our imperial 
throne, surrounded with light and glory, 
he has given in the aforesaid letter, and 
has been witness of our Majesty in par- 
ticipating in our power and imperial 
grace; and then the translation of its 
loving meaning has been presented, ac- 
cording to the ancient custom of the Ot- 
tomans, at the foot of our sublime throne, 
by the channel of the most honourable 
El! Hadji Mehemmed Pacha, our first 
Minister ; the absolute interpreter of our 
ordinances ; the ornament of the world; 
the preserver of good order amongst 
peoples ; the ordainer of the grades of 
our Empire; the instrument of the glory 
of our crown; the road of the grace of 
royal majesty; the very virtuous Grand 
Vizier; very venerable and fortunate 
Minister, lieutenant-general, whose power 
and prosperity may God cause to triumph 
and to endure.” Then begins the treaty, 
which goes on through eighty-five arti- 
cles, and finishes with these words: ‘On 
the part of our imperial Majesty I engage 
myself, under our most sacred and most 


inviolable august oath, both for our sa- 
cred imperial person and for our august 
successors, as well as for our imperial 
viziers, our honoured pachas, and, gener- 
ally, all our illustrious servitors who have 
the honour and the felicity to be in our 


slavery, that nothing shall ever be per- 
mitted contrary to the present articles.” 
The English capitulations, which were 
signed at the Dardanelles in. 1809, con- 
tain some wording of the same kind, but 
they are not comparable to the foregoing ; 
nowhere else, indeed, do we find another 
example at all approximating to the su- 
perb bombast of this one. The Persian 
wordings do not approach its outrageous 
vanity, but specimens of them are worth 
giving. The firman of the Shah annexed 
to the treaty of 1801 with Great Britain 
begins with “The earth is the Lord’s. 
Our august commands are issued that 
the high in rank, the exalted in station, 
the great rulers, &c., do cheerfully com- 
ply and execute the sense and meaning 
of what has been established.” And the 
treaty of 1814 commences with a sen- 
tence which merits mention : its heading 
is, “ Praise be to God, the all-perfect and 
all-sufficient. These happy leaves are a 
nosegay plucked from the thornless gar- 
den of concord, and tied by the hands of 
the plenipotentiaries of the two great 
states in the form of a definitive treaty, 
in which the articles of friendship and 
amity are blended.” In another place a 
firman is spoken of as being “equal toa 
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decree of fate,” which is a somewhat 
strong simile, even fora Persian. The 
Persian style does not grow modern, it 
keeps up its local colour; for even as 
late as the year 1855, in the treaty then 
made with France, we find the following 
designations: “In the name of the cle- 
ment and merciful God. His High Ma- 
jesty, the Emperor Napoleon, whose cle- 
vation is like that of the planet Saturn; 
to whom the sun serves as a standard ; 
the luminous star of the firmament of 
crowned heads; the sun of the heaven of 
royalty ; the ornament of the diadem; 
the splendour of standards, imperial en- 
signs ; the illustrious and liberal mon- 
arch ;— and his majesty elevated like the 
planet Saturn; the sovereign to whom 
the sun serves as a standard; whose 
splendour and magnificence are like 
those of the heavens; the Sublime Sov- 
ereign; the Monarch whose armies are 
as numerous as the stars ; whose great- 
ness recall that of Djemschid; whose 
magnificence equals that of Darius, heir - 
of the crown and throne of the Keyani- 
ans, the sublime and absolute Emperor 
cf all Persia.” It will be observed, that 
whereas the compliments paid to himself 
by the Sultan are mainly moral and terri- 
torial, the forms of self-adoration adopted 
by the Shah are astronomical and histori- 
cal. It would be curious to follow up 
this difference to its roots, and to seek 
out the peculiarities of national character 
which lead a Turk to talk of his domin- 
ions and his virtues, and a Persian to 
quote his ancestors and the solar system. 

The Chinese forms are very simple: as, 
however, the treaties with the Celestial 
Empire have all been drafted by Euro- 
peans, and have been simply signed by 
the Chinese, we possess no specimen of 
their diplomatic formulas, and can only 
judge their phrasings by such edicts as 
have come into our possession. The 
are all tolerably alike, are very practical, 
and the only peculiar point about them is 
that they invariably finish by the words, 
“respect this.” 

The Barbary States present differences 
of style which are somewhat difficult to 
explain amongst close neighbours of 
analogous origin. The Bey of Tunis is 
alternately flowery and pious ; to France 
he says, in his treaty of 1830: “In the 
name of the clement and merciful God. 
This treaty, which fulfils all wishes, and 
which conciliates, with God's aid, so 
many diverse interests, has been conclud- 
ed between the wonder of the princes of 
the house of the Messiah ; the glory of 
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the peoples who adore Jesus ; the august 
offshoot of the blood of kings ; the crown 
of monarchs; the resplendent object of 
admiration to his armies and his minis- 
ters ;—Charles X., Emperor of France ; 
by the intermediary of his Consul- 
General and Chargé d’Affaires at Turin, 
Matthieu de Lesseps; and the prince of 
peoples ; the chosen of the great; issued 
from royal blood ; brilliant with the most 
flashing signs and the sublimest virtues ; 
Husseim Pacha Bey, Master of the King- 
dom of Africa.” To England the Bey 
has spoken in less vivid but more reli- 
gious words, as suits a nation of our sup- 
posed respectability. His declaration of 
April 1826 is the grandest document 
which he has addressed to us; and yet 
it does not get beyond these hymn-like 
phrases, “ Praise be to God, to whom all 
things belong. By the servant of God 
Almighty, whose pardon and grace he im- 
plores, and in whom he trusts, Hassan 
Bashaw Bey, Lord of the Regency of 
Tunis and its dependencies in Africa, 
protected by God and imploring His 
pity.” But when he turns back to the 
vain and frivolous French, the Bey di- 
minishes the pious talk which he thought 
was so particularly fitted to Great Britain, 
and resumes personal glorifications. In 


the telegraph convention of 1859 he said : 


“Praises to God alone. The present 
blessed convention, if it pleases God in 
the highest, shall insure advantages to 
the subjects of the two high contracting 
parties. It has been established between 
the very High, the very Eminent, the off- 
shoot of glorious sovereigns; the sus- 
tainer of great princes; who is obeyed 
by swords and pens; His High Majesty, 
Napoleon III., Emperor of the French, 
represented by, &c., and His Highness, 
the descendant of generous princes ; the 
Elect of the Emirs ; the very High Mou- 
chir Mohammed-el-Sadoc, Bashaw Bey, 
possessor of the Kingdom of Tunis.” 
The allusion to the obedience of swords 
and pens, to the entire subservience of 
steel in its most ancient and its most 
modern form, in its two most distant and 
distinct aspects of destruction and crea- 
tion, is worthy of all our admiration. In 
Morocco, forms are still more religious 
and still less pompous; they have a 
certain character of calm, which distin- 
guishes them from all others. The 
English treaty of 1791 is a fair example 
of them; it says: “Praise be to God 
alone. This is a copy of the writing of 
the treaties of peace between the Lord 
of the Faithful; who is crowned De- 
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fender of the Law, by the grace of God 
of the universal world, that his pros- 
perity may never be at an end; Ma- 
homed-el-Mehidi-el-Yazid, whom God 
has crowned at the head of his troops, 
that his fame may be continued to be 
named in his dominions; and George 
the Third, King of England, in forty- 
three articles,” —and this is marked 
with a round seal bearing the words, 
* God of truth, crown the truth. There 
is only one God, and the Prophet Ma- 
homet sent of God.” The Dey of Algiers 
was the most laconic of the potentates of 
the Mediterranean shore. When he con- 
firmed, in 1805, the treaties which his 
predecessors had made with France, he 
did it in these simple words: “The ob- 
ject of the present writing is what fol- 
lows. Mustapha Pasha having been put 
to death, and his soul having passed to 
eternity, and His Highness Ahmed 
Pasha (whose desires may God fulfil) 
having replaced him in the dignity of 
Dey, the friendship, peace, and good in- 
telligence between us, the French nation 
and its Emperor, have been maintained 
and confirmed conformably to the an- 
cient treaties.” And in 1814 an analogous 
declaration was sent to France in the 
following terms: “In the present year 
the chief of the French Government, 
Bonaparte, having abdicated, Louis 
XVIII., of the ancient race of kings (may 
his end be happy) has been elected 
Padishah in his stead. May you, Prince, 
by the aid of Jesus, Son of Mary, occupy 
the throne of power with glory and 
felicity.” Then follows a confirmation of 
existing treaties. 

The same constant public invocation 
of religion comes out again in the firman 
of the Imaun of Sana, confirming, in 
1824, the privileges of the French in his 
dominions. He says: “In the name of 
the clement and merciful God. By our 
generous and noble writings we insure 
and confirm to the French the privileges 
which were granted to them by our illus- 
trious ancestors, and which they have en- 
joyed for long years in our flourishing 
town of Moka, the protected of God;” 

. and it ends, —** God suffices to us; 
we accept His will.” 

But when we turn to the English 
treaties with the Arab tribes round Aden, 
we get into a totally new class of diplo- 
matic literature ; we discover forms which 
are essentially proper to the district, and 
which possess a local perfume of the dis- 
tinctest character. The treaty of 2d 
February 1839, with the chief of the 
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Abdalees, is a good specimen of those 
singularly straight-spoken documents : — 
“From this day, and the future, Syed 
Mahomed Houssain bin West bin Ha- 
med Suffran gives this promise to Com- 
marder Haines, gentleman, on his own 
head, in the presence of God, that there 
shall be friendship, lasting friendship, 
and peace, and everything good, between 
the English and the Abdalees. I prom- 
ise no wrong or insult shall be done, but 
it shall be peace; and the British Gov- 
ernment agrees to the same. Sultan Ma- 
homed Houssain and all interior sultans 
agree to this, and I am responsible. All 
those even on the roads to the interior 
shall be kept from molesting any one by 
me, as they were when Sultan. M. Hous- 
sain possessed Aden. Thisis agreed upon 
between me and Commander Haines on 
the part of Government ; and I promise 
to do even more than I have hitherto 
done, please God. I require respect 
from Commander Haines in return, and 
more than before, if possible.” The 
French, however, obtained a far simpler 
bargain than even this when they made 
peace with the King of Guoy (Senegal) in 
1858. That beaten potentate contented 
himself with saying: “ The King of 
Guoy recognizing that without an_alli- 
ance with the French there can be noth- 
ing but ruin and misery for himself and 
his family, demands peace, and gives up 
to France ali the territory between Bakel 
and the Falémé.” 

One more specimen from the other 
side of the world is worth mentioning, 
before we close the list of exotic forms. 
When the Grand Judge of Tahiti, Paofai, 
accepted the French protectorate of his 
country, he wrote the following letter to 
Admiral Dupetit-Thouars: “ Mr. Ad- 
miral, I salute and felicitate you on your 
arrival at Tahiti. This is what I want to 
say to you. I approve very much that 
the King of France takes Tahiti under 
his protection. I am satisfied because 
the demand has been made. I wish you 
to consider me as having written my 
name at the bottom of that demand. If 
you do not admit this, I shall be an- 
noyed.” 

All these examples, both European 
and African or Asiatic, present charac- 
ters which justify us in including diplo- 
matic forms amongst the signs of the 
pride of nations. But as we could not 
get on at all without these forms; as 
the self-glorifying aspect which they so 
frequently assume is not in any way 
essential to themselves, but is a conse- 
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quence of the uses which they are made 
to serve by kings, ministers, and diplo- 
matists,— we ought perhaps to regard 
them rather as a necessary article which - 
is spoiled by the way it is handled, than 
as one of the inherent follies of the 
world. This view, indeed, is supported 
by the fact that vanity damages a good 
many other things as well as forms; all 
kinds of talents, small and great — from 
billiards, rope-dancing, and swallowing 
knives, to oratory, “salting mines,” 
cookery, and _ statesmanship—lead 
Straight to vanity ; the ownership of such 
purely accidental qualities of beauty, 
rank, or money, the possession of a good 
tailor, of a particular umbrella, of an un- 
published chignon, are still more pro- 
ductive of the same result. All that we 
can say of forms, then, is, that they con- 
stitute no exception to the universal 
rule; that the vanity which we put so 
abundantly into everything around us 
springs up in them as in all else. The 
fault is in ourselves, not in the gifts 
which we possess, or in the tools which 
we employ. Bossuet and M. J. Chénier 
have told us this everlasting truth in 
words which are worth remembering: 
they said, the first, that “though God 
and nature have made men equal in form- 
ing them of the same mud, human vanit 

cannot suffer this equality ;” the second, 
that “all is vanity, including majesty, and 
even love, which is a pity.” We cannot, 
then, expect to exclude forms from its 
miscellaneous action. Vanity will live 
op ; forms will continue to be employed ; 
we can but indulge the hope that the two 
may be kept more apart as time goes on, 
and that the men whose trade it is to 
utilize the international elements of 
forms will endeavour to remember, in 
their application of them, that “every- 
thing on earth is vanity, except the good 
we do there.” 





From The Graphic 
HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL: 


A TALE OF AUSTRALIAN BusH LIFE, 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “ Barchester Towers,” “ The Eustace 
Diamonds,” “ Phineas Redux,” & ¢. 


CHAPTER VII. 
“YT WISH YOU’D LIKE ME.” 


ALL the Saturday night Heathcote had 
been on the run, and he did not return 
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home to bed till nearly dawn on the Sun- 
day morning. At about noon prayers 
were read out on the verandah, the con- 
gregation consisting of Mrs. Heathcote 
and her sister, Mrs. Growler and Jacko. 
Harry himself was rather averse to this 
performance, intimating that Mrs. Growl- 
er, if she were so minded, could read the 
prayers for herself in the kitchen, and that, 
as regarded Jacko, they would be alto- 
gether thrown away. But his wife had 
made a point of maintaining the practice, 
and he had of course yielded. The ser- 
vice was not long, and when it was over 
Harry got into a chair and was soon 
asleep. He had been in the saddle 
during sixteen hours of the previous day 
and night, and was entitled to be 
fatigued. His wife sat beside him, every 
now and again protecting him from the 
flies, while Kate Daly sat by with her 
Bible in her hand. But she too, from 
time to time, was watching her brother- 
in-law. The trouble of his spirits and 
the work that he felt himself bound to do 
touched them with a strong feeling, and 
taught them to regard him for the time 
as a young hero. ‘“ How quietly he 
sleeps,” Kate said. “The fatigue of the 
last week must have been terrible.” 

“He is quite, quite knocked up,” said 
the wife. 

“ T ain’t knocked up a bit,” said Harry, 
jumping up from his chair. ‘ What 
should knock me up? I wasn’t asleep, — 
was 1?” 

Just dozing, dear.” 

“Ah;—well; there isn’t anything to 
do ; and it’s too hot to get out. I wonder 
Old Bates didn’t come in for prayers.” 

“T don’t think he cares much for 
prayers,” said Mrs. Heathcote. 

“ But he likes an excuse for a nobbler 
as well as anyone. Did I tell you that 
they had fires over at Jackson’s yesterday 
—at Coolaroo?” 

“* Was there any harm done ?” 

“A deal of grass burned, —and they 
had to drive the sheep, which won’t serve 
them this kind of weather. I don’t know 
which I fear most, the grass, the fences, 
or the sheep. As for the buildings, I 
don’t think they'll try that again.” 

“ Why not, Harry?” 

“The risk of being seen is so great. I 
can hardly understand that a man like 
Nokes should have been such a fool as 
he was.” 

* You think it was Nokes ?” 

“Oh yes,—certainly. In the first 
place Jacko is as true as steel. I don’t 
mean to swear by the boy, though I think 
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he is a good boy. But I’m sure he’s true 
in this. And then the man’s manner to 
myself was conclusive. I cannot under- 
stand a man in Medlicot’s position sup- 

rting a fellow like that. By heavens! 
it nearly drives me mad to think of it. 
Thousands and thousands of pounds are 
at stake. All that a man has in the world 
is exposed to the malice of a scoundrel 
like Nokes! And then a man who calls 
himself a gentleman will talk about it be- 
ing un-English to look after him. He’s 
a ‘new chum,’ I suppose that’s his ex- 
cuse.” 

“Tf it’s a sufficient excuse, you should 
excuse him,” said Kate, -with good fem- 
inine logic. 

“That’s just like you all over. He’s 
good-looking, and therefore it’s all right 
He ought to have learned better. He 
ought, at any rate, to believe that men 
who have been here much longer than he. 
has must know the ways of the country a 


‘great deal better.” 


“It’s Christmas-time, Harry,” said his 
wife, “and you should endeavour to for- 
give your neighbours.” 

“ What sort of a Christmas will it be if 
you and I, and these young fellows here, 
and Kate, are all burned out of Gangoil ? 
Here’s Bates. Well, Mr. Bates ; —how 
goes it?” 

“ Tremendous hot, sir.” 

“We’ve found that out already. You 
haven’t heard where that fellow Boscobel 
has gone?” 

“No;—I haven’t heard. But he’ll be 
over with some of those Brownbie lads. 
They say Georgie Brownbie’s about the 
country somewhere. If so there’ll be a 
row among ’em.” 

“When thieves fall out, Mr. Bates, 
honest men come by their own.” 

“So they say, Mr. Heathcote. All the 
same I shouldn’t care how far Georgie 
was away from any place I had to do 
with.” Then the young master and his 
old superintendent sauntered out to his 
back premises to talk about sheep and 
fires, and plans for putting out fires. 
And no doubt Mr. Bates had the glass 
of brandy and water which he had come 
to regard as one of his Sunday luxuries. 
From the back premises they went down 
to the creek to gauge the water. Then 
they sauntered on, keeping always in 
the shade, sitting down here to smoke, 
and standing up there to discuss the 
pedigree of some particular ram, till it 
was past six. ‘“ You may as well come in 
and dine with us, Mr. Bates,” Harry sug- 
gested, as they returned towards the sta- 
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Mr. Bates said that he thought 


tion. 
that he would. As the same invitation 
was given on almost every Sunday 
throughout the year, and was invariably 
answered in the same way, there was not 


much excitement in this. But Mr. Bates 
would not have dreamed of going into 
dinner without being asked. “ That’s 
Medlicot’s trap,” said Mr. Bates, as they 
entered the yard. “I heard wheels when 
we were in the horse paddock.” Harry 
looked at the trap, and then went quickly 
into the house. 

He walked with a rapid step on to the 
verandah, and there he found the sugar- 
grower and his mother. Mrs. Heathcote 
looked at her . .sband almost timidly. 
She knew from the very sound of his 
feet, that he was perturbed in_ spirit. 
Under his own roof-tree he would cer- 
tainly be courteous ; — but there is a con- 
. Strained courtesy very hard to be borne, 
of which she knew him to be capable. 
He first went up to the old lady, and to 
her his greeting was pleasant enough. 
Harry Heathcote, though he had as- 
sumed the bush mode of dressing, still 
retained the manners of a high-bred gen- 
tleman in his intercourse with women. 
Then, turning sharply round, he gave his 
hand to Mr. Medlicot. “I am glad to 
see you at Gangoil,” he said; “I was 
not fortunate enough to be at home when 
you called the other day. Mrs. Medli- 
cot must have found the drive very hot, 
I fear.” His wife was still looking into 
his face, and was reading there, as ina 
book, the mingled pride and disdain with 
which her husband was exercising civil- 
ity to his enemy. Harry’s countenance 
wore a look not difficult of perusal, and 
Medlicot could read the lines almost as 
distinctly as Harry’s wife. 

“T have asked Mrs. Medlicot to stay 
and dine with us,” she said, “so that she 
may have it cool for the drive back.” 

“Tam almost afraid of the bush at 
night,” said the old woman. 

“ You'll have a full moon,” said Harry ; 
‘it will be as light as day.” So that 
was settled. Heathcote thought it odd 
that the man whom he regarded as his 
enemy, whom he had left at their last 
meeting in positive hostility, should con- 
sent to accept a dinner under his roof; 
but that was Medlicot’s affair, not his. 

They dined at seven, and after dinner 
Strolled out into the home paddock, and 
down tothe creek. As ~~ started the 
three men went first, and the ladies. fol- 
lowed them; but Bates soon dropped be- 
hind. It was his rest day, and he had al- 
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ready moved quite as much as was usual 
with him on a Sunday. “I think I was a 
little hard with you the other day,” said 
Medlicot, when they were alone to- 
gether. 

“ T suppose we hardly understand each 
other’s ideas,” said Harry. He spoke 
with a constrained voice and with an al- 
most savage manner, engendered by a 
determination to hold his own. He 
would forgive any offence for which an 
apology was made, but no apology had 
been made as yet ; and, to tell the truth, 
he was a little afraid that if they got ints 
an argument on the matter Medlicot 
would have the best of it. And there 
was, too, almost a claim to superiority in 
Medlicot’s use of the word “hard.” 
When one man says that he has been 
hard to another he almosts boasts that, 
on that occasion, he got the better of 
him. 

“ That’s just it,” said Medlicot ; “we 
do not quite understand each other. 
But we might believe in each other all 
the same, and then the understanding 
would come. But it isn’t just that which 
I want to say; such talking rarely does 
any good.” , 

“ What is it, then?” 

“ You may perhaps be right about that 
man Nokes.” 

“ No doubt I may. I know I’m right. 
When I asked him whether he’d been at 
my shed, what made him say that he 
hadn’t been there at night time? I said 
nothing about night time. But the man 
was there at night time, or he woul¢n’t 
have used the word.” 

“T’m not sure that that is evidence.” 

“Perhaps not in England, Mr. Medli- 
cot, but it’s good enough evidence for 
the bush. And what made him pretend 
he didn’t know the distances? And why 
can’t he look a man in the face? And 
why should the boy have said it was he 
if it wasn’t? Of course if you think well 
of him you’re right to keep him. But 
you may take it as a rule out here that 
when a man has been dismissed, it hasn’t 
been done for nothing. Men treated 
that way should travel out of the country. 
It’s better for all parties. It isn’t here 
as it is at home, where people live so 
thick together that nothing is thought of 
a man being dismissed. I was obliged 
to discharge him, and now he’s my 
enemy.” 

“ A man may be your enemy without 
being a felon.’ 

“Of coursahe may. I’m his enemy in 
a way, but I wouldn’t hurt a hair of his 
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head unjustly. When I see the attempts 
made to burn me out, of course I know 
that an enemy has been at work.” 

“Is there no one else has got a grudge 
against you?” 

Harry was silent fora moment. What 
right had this man to cross-examine him 
about his enmities,— the man whose po- 
sition in the place had been one of hos- 
tility to him, whom he had almost sus- 
pected of harbouring Nokes at the Mill 
simply because Nokes had been dis- 
missed from Gangoil? The suspicion 
was, indeed, fading away. There was 
something in Medlicot’s voice and man- 
ner which made it impossible to attribute 
such motives to him. Nevertheless the 
man was a free-selector, and had taken a 
bit of the Gangoil run after a fashion which 
to Heathcote was objectionable political- 
ly, morally, and socially. Let Medlicot 
in regard to character be what he might, 
he was a free-selector, and a squatter’s 
enemy, and had clenched his hostility by 
employing a servant dismissed from the 
very run out of which he had bought his 
land. “It is hard to say,” he replied at 
length, “who have grudges,—or against 
whom,—or why. I suppose I have a 
grudge against you, if the truth is to be 
known; but I shan’t burn down your 
mill.” 

* I’m sure you won’t.” 

“Nor yet say worse of you behind 
your back than I will to your face.” 

“] don’t want you to think that you 
have occasion to speak ill of me either 
one way or the other. What I mean is 
this,— I don’t quite think that the evi- 
dence against Nokes is strong enough to 
— me in sending him away; but I’ll 

eep an eye on him as wellas I can. It 
seems that he left our place early this 
morning; but the men are not supposed 
to be there on Sundays, and of course he 
does as he pleases with himself.” 

The conversation then dropped, and in 
a little time Harry made some excuse for 
leaving them, and returned to the house 
alone, promising, however, that he would 
not start for his night’s ride till after the 
party had come back to the station. 
“ There is no hurry at all,” he said; “I 
shan’t stir for two hours yet, but 
Micky will be waiting there for stores for 
himself and the German.” 

“ That means a, nobbler for Micky,” 
said Kate. “Either of those men would 
think it a treat to ride ten miles in and 
ten miles back with a horse-load of sugar 
and tea and flour, for the sake of a glass 
of brandy and water.” 
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“ And so would you,” said Harry, “ if 
you lived in a hut by yourself for a fort- 
night with nothing to drink but tea with- 
out milk.” 

The old lady and Mrs. Heathcote were 
soon seated on the grass, while Medlicot 
and Kate Daly roamed on together. Kate 
was a pretty, modest girl, timid withal 
and shy, unused to society, and therefore 
awkward, but with the natural instincts 
and aptitudes of her sex. What the glass 
of brandy and water was to Micky 
O’Dowd after a fortnight’s solitude ina 
bush-hut, with tea, dampers, and lumps 
of mutton, a young man in the guise of a 
gentleman was to poor Kate Daly. A 
brother-in-law, let him be ever so good, is 
after all no better than tea without milk. 
No doubt Micky O’Dowd often thought 
about a nobbler in his thirsty solitude, 
and so did Kate speculate on what might 
possibly be the attractions of a lover. 
Medlicot probably indulged in no such 
speculations; but the nobbler, when 
brought close to his lips, was grateful to 
him as to others. That Kate Daly was 
very pretty no man could doubt. 

“Isn't it sad that he should have to 
ride about all night like that ?” said Kate, 
to whom, as was proper, Harry Heathcote 
at the present moment was of more im 
portance than any other human being. 

“ T suppose he likes it.” 

“Oh no, Mr. Medlicot, how can he like 
it? Itis not the hard work he minds, 
but the constant dread of coming evil.” 

“ The excitement keeps him alive.” 

“There’s plenty on astation to keep a 
man alive in that way at all times.’’ 

‘* And plenty to keep ladies alive too ?” 

“Qh, ladies! I don’t know that ladies 
have any business in the bush. Harry’s 
trouble is all about my sister, and the 
children, and me. He wouldn’t care a 
straw for himself.” 

“Do you think he’d be better without 
a wife?” 

Kate hesitated fora moment. “ Well, 
no. I suppose it would be very rough 
without Mary; and he’d be so lonely 
when he came in.” 

* And nobody to make his tea.” 

“Or to look after his things,” said 
Kate earnestly; “I know it was very 
rough before we came here. He says 
that himself. There were no regular 
meals, but just food in a cupboard when 
he chose to get it.” 

“ That is not comfortable, certainly.” 

“ Horrid, I should think. I suppose it 
is better for him to be married. You’ve 








got your mother, Mr. Medlicot.” 
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“Yes; I’ve got my mother.” 

“That makes a difference, doesn’t it ?” 

“ A very great difference. She'll save 
me from having to go to a cupboard for 
my bread and meat.” 

““I suppose having a woman about is 
better fora man. They haven’t got any- 
thing else to do, and therefore they can 
look to things.” 

“ Do you help to look to things ?” 

“T suppose I do something. I often 
feel ashamed to think how very little it 
is. As for that, I’m not wanted at all.’’ 

“So that you’re free to go elsewhere ? ” 

“*T didn’t mean that, Mr. Medlicot ; 
only I know I’m not of much use.” 

“ But if you had a house of your own ?” 

“Gangoil is my home just as much as 
it is Mary’s ; and I sometimes feel that 
Harry is just as good to me as he is to 
Mary.” 

as our sister will never leave Gan- 

oil.’ 

“Not unless Harry gets another sta- 
tion.” 

“ But you will have to be transplanted 
some day.” Kate merely chucked up her 
head and pouted her lips, as though tc 
show that the proposition was one which 
did not deserve an answer. 

“You'll marry a squatter, of course, 
Miss Daly ?” 

“JT don’t suppose I shall ever marry 
anybody, Mr. Medlicot.” 

“You wouldn’t marry any one but a 
squatter? I can quite understand that. 
The squatters here are what the lords 
and the country gentlemen are at home.” 

“T can’t even picture to myself what 
sort of life people live at home.” Both 
Medlicot and Kate Daly meant EnglanJ 
when they spoke of home. 

“There isn’t so much difference as 
people think. Classes hang together just 
in the same way; only I think there’s a 
little more exclusiveness here than there 
was there.” Inanswer to this Kate as- 
serted with innocent eagerness that she 
was not at all exclusive, and that if ever 
she married any one she’d marry the man 
she liked. 

“1 wish you’d like me,” said Medlicot. 

‘“‘That’s nonsense,” said Kate, in a low 
timid whisper, hurrying away to rejoin the 
other ladies. She could speculate on the 
delights of the beverage as would Micky 
O’Dowd in his hut, but when it was first 
brought to her lips she could only fly 
away from it. In this respect Micky 
O’Dowd was the more sensible of the 
two. No other word was spoken that 
night between them, but Kate lay awake 
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| till morning thinking of the one word that 


had been spoken. But the secret was 

kept sacredly within her own bosom. 
Before the Medlicots started that night 

the old lady made a proposition that the 


|Heathcotes and Miss Daly should eat 


their Christmas dinner at Medlicot’s Mill. 
Mrs. Heathcote, thinking perhaps of her 
sister, thoroughly liking what she herself 
had seen of the Medlicots, looked anx- 
iously into Harry’s face. If he would 
consent to this an intimacy would follow, 
and probably a real friendship be made. 
“It’s out of the question,” he said. The 
very firmness, however, with which he 
spoke gave a certain cordiality even to 
his refusal. “I must be at home, so that 
the men may know where to find me till 
I go out for the night.” Then aftera 
pause he continued, “ As we can’t go to 
you, why should you not come to us ?” 

So it was at last decided, much to 
Harry’s own astonishment, much to his 
wife’s delight. Kate, therefore, when she 
lay awake, thinking of the one word that 
had been spoken, knew that there would 
be an opportunity for another word. 

Medlicot drove his mother home safely, 
and after he had taken her into the house 
encountered Nokes on his return from 
Boolabong, as has been told at the close 
of the last chapter. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“1 DO WISH HE WOULD COME!” 


On the Monday morning Harry came 
home as usual,—and as usual went to 
bed after his breakfast. “I wouldn’t care 
about the heat if it were not for the wind,” 
he said to his wife, as he threw himself 
down. 

“ The wind carries it so, I suppose.” 

“Yes ;— and it comes from just the 
wrong side, — from the north-west. There 
have been half-a-dozen fires about to- 
day.” 

“ During the night, you mean.” 

“ No ;— yesterday,— Sunday. I can- 
not make out whether they came by them- 
selves. They certainly are not all made 
by incendiaries.” 

“ Accidents, perhaps.” 

“Well, yes. Somebody drops a match 
and the sun ignites it. But the chances 
are much against a fire like that spread- 
ing. Care is wanted to make it spread. 
As far as I can learn, the worst fires have 
not been just after midday, when, of 
course, the heat is greater, but in the 
early night,— before the dews have come. 
All the same I feel that I know nothing 
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about it,— nothing at all. Don’t let me 
sleep long.” 

In spite of this injunction Mrs. Heath- 
cote determined that he should sleep all 
day if he would. Even the nights were 
fearfully hot and sultry, and on this Mon- 
day morning he had come home much 
fatigued. He would be out again at sun- 
set, and now he should have what rest 
nature would allow him. But in this re- 
solve she was opposed by Jacko, who 
came in at eleven, and requested to see 
the master. Jacko had been over with 
the German; and, as he explained to 
Mrs. Heathcote, they two had been in 
and out, sometimes sleeping and some- 
times watching. But now he wanted to 
see the master, and under no persuasion 
would impart his information to the mis- 
tress. The poor wife, anxious as she 
was that her husband should sleep, did 
not dare in these perilous times to ignore 
Jacko and his information, and therefore 
gently awoke the sleeper. Ina few min- 
utes Jacko was standing by the young 
squatter’s bedside, and Harry Heathcote, 
quite awake, was sitting up and listening. 
“George Brownbie’s at Boolabong.” 
That at first was the gravamen of Jacko’s 
news. 

“T know that already, Jacko.” 

“My word!” exclaimed Jacko. In 
those part Georgie Brownbie was regard- 
ed almost as the Evil One himself, and 
Jacko, knowing what mischief was, as it 
were, in the word, thought that he was 
entitled to bread-and-jam, if not to a 
nobbler itself, in bringing such tidings to 
Gangoil. 

“Is that all?” asked Heathcote. 

“ And Bos is at Boolabong, and Bill 
Nokes was there all Sunday, and jerry 
Brownbie’s been out along with Bos and 
Georgie.” 

“The old man wouldn’t do anything of 
that kind, Jacko.” 

“The old man! He knows nothing 
about it. My word;—they don’t tell 
him about nothing.” 

“Or Tom?” 

“Tom’s away in prisin. They always 
cotches the best when they want to send 
‘em to prisin. If they’d lock up Jerry, — 
and Georgie,—and Jack! My word; 
yes!” 

- You think they’re arranging it all at 
Boolabong ?” 

“In course they are.” 

“T don’t see why Boscobel shouldn’t 
be at Boolabong without intending me 
any harm. Of course he’d go there when 
he left Gangoil. They all go there.” 
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“ And Bill Nokes, Mr. Harry?” 

“ And Bill Nokes too. Though why 
he should travel so far from his work this 
weather, I can’t say.” 

“ My word, no, Mr. Harry !” 

“Did you see any fires about your way 
last night?” Jacko shook his head. 
“You go into the kitchen and get some- 
thing to eat, and wait for me. I shall be 
out before long now.” Though Hez*h- 
cote had made light of the assemblage of 
evil spirits at Boolabong which had 
seemed so important to Jacko, he by no 
means did regard the news as unessen- 
tial. Of Nokes’s villany he was con- 
vinced. Of Boscobel he had imprudently 
made a second enemy at a most inauspi- 
cious time. Georgie Brownbie had long 
been his bitter foe. He had prosecuted 
and, perhaps, persecuted Georgie for va- 
rious offences ;—but as Georgie was 
supposed to be as much at war with his 
own brethren as with the rest of the 
world at large, Heathcote had not thought 
much of that miscreant in the present 
emergency. Butif the miscreant were 
in truth at Boolabong, and if evil things 
were being ploited against Gangoil, Geor- 
gie would certainly be among the con- 
spirators. 

Soon after noon Harry was on horse- 
back and Jacko was at his heels. The 
heat was more intense than ever. Mrs. 
Heathcote had twisted round Harry’s hat 
a long white scarf, called a puggeree,— 
though we are by no means sure of our 
spelling. Jacko had spread a very dirty 
fragment of an old white handkerchief 
on his head, and wore his hat over it. 
Mrs. Heathcote had begged Harry to 
take a large cotton parasol, and he had 
nearly consented,— being unable at last 
to reconcile himself to the idea of riding 
with such an accotitrement even in the’ 
bush. “The heat’s a- bore,” he said, 
“but I’m not a bit afraid of it as long as 
I keep moving. Yes, I’ll be back to din- 
ner, though I won’t say when; and I 
won’t say for how long. It will be the 
same thing all day to-morrow. I wish 
with all my heart those people were not 
coming.” 

He rode straight away to the German’s 
hut, which was on the north-western ex- 
tremity of his further paddock in that di- 
rection. From thence the western fence 
ran in a southerly direction, nearly 
straight to the river. Beyond the fence 
was a strip of land, in some parts over a 
mile broad, in others not much over a 
quarter of a mile, which he claimed as 
belonging to Gangoil, but over which the 























Brownbies had driven their cattle since 
the fence had been made, under the pre- 
tence that the fence marked the boundary 
of two runs. Against this assumption 
Heathcote had remonstrated frequently, 
had driven the cattle back, and had exer- 
cised the ownership of a Crown tenant in 
such fashion as the nature of his occupa- 
tion allowed. Beyond this strip was Boo- 
labong ; —the house at Boolabong being 
not above three miles distant from the 
fence, and not above four miles from the 
German’s hut. So that the Brownbies 
were in truth much nearer neighbours to 
the German than was Heathcote and his 
family. But between the German and 
the Brownbies, there raged an internecine 
feud. No doubt Harry Heathcote, in his 
heart, liked the German all the better on 
this account ; but it behoved him both as 
a master and a magistrate to regard re- 
ports against Boolabong coming from the 
German with something of suspicion. 
Now Jacko had been introduced to Gan- 
goil under German auspices, and had 
soon come to a decision that it would be 
a good thing and a just to lock up all the 
Brownbies in the great gaol of the colony 
at Brisbane. He probably knew nothing 
of law or justice in the abstract, but he 
greatly valued law when exercised against 
those he hated. The western fence of 
which mention has been made, ran down 
to the Mary river, hitting it about four 
miles west of Medlicot’s Mill ;—so that 
there was a considerable portion of the 
Gangoil run having a frontage to the 
water. As has been before said, Medli- 
cot’s plantation was about fourteen miles 
distant from the house at Boolabong ; — 
and the distance from the Gangoil house 
to that of the Brownbies was about the 
same. 

The oppressiveness of the day was 
owing more to the hot wind than to the 
sun itself. This wind, coming from the 
arid plains of the interior, brought with 
ita dry suffocating heat. On this occa- 
sion it was odious to Harry Heathcote, 
not so much on account of its own intrinsic 
abominations, as because it might cause 
a fire to sweep across his run from its 
western boundary. Just beyond the boun- 
dary there lay Boolabong, and there were 
collected his enemies. A fire that should 
have passed for a mile or so across the 
pastures outside and beyond his own 
farm would be altogether unextinguish- 
able by the time that it had reached his 
paddock. The Brownbies, as he knew 
well, would care nothing for burning a 
patch of their own grass. Their stock, 
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if they had any at the present moment, 
were much too few in number to be 
affected by such a loss. The Brownbies 
had not a yard of fencing to be burned, 
and a fire, if once it gota hold on the 
edge of their run, would pass on away 
from them, right across Harry’s pastures, 
and Harry’s fences. If such were the 
case, he would have quite enough to do 
to drive his sheep from the fire, and it 
might be that many of them also would 
perish in the flames. The catastrophe 
might even be so bad, so frightful, that 
the shed and station and all should go; 
—though in thinking of all the fires of 
which he had heard, he could remember 
none that had spread with fatality such 
as that. 

He found Karl Bender in his hut asleep. 
The man was soon up, apologizing for his 
somnolence, and preparing tea for his 
master’s entertainment. “ It is not Christ- 
mas like at home, at all; —is it, Mr. 
’Eathcote? Dear,no! Them red divils 
is there ready to give us a Christmas 
roasting.” Then he told how he had 
boldly ridden up to Boolabong that morn- 
ing and had seen Georgie and Boscobel 
with his own eyes. When asked what 
they had said to him, he replied that he 
did not wait till anything had been said 
but had hurried away as fast as his horse 
could carry him 

“ Ill go up to Boolabong myseif,” said 
Harry. 

“My word! They'll just about knock 
your head off,” suggested Jacko. 

Karl Bender also thought that the mak- 
ing of such a visit would be a source of 
danger. But Heathcote explained that 
any personal attack was not to be appre- 
hended from these men. ‘“That’s not 
their game,” he said, arguing that men 
who premeditated a secret outrage would 
not probably be tempted into personal 
violence. The horror of the position lay 
in this, —that though a fire should rise 
up almost under the feet of men who were 
known to be hostile to him, and whose 
characters were acknowledged to be bad, 
still would there be no evidence against 
them. It was known to all men that at 
periods of heat such as that which was 
now raging, fires were common, Every 
day the pastures were in flames, here, 
there, and everywhere. It was said, in- 
deed, that there existed no evidence of 
fires in the bush till men had come with 
their flocks. But then there had been no 
smoking, no boiling of pots, no camping 
out, till men had come. —and no matches. 
Every one around might be sure that 
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some particular fire had been the work of 
an incendiary, — might be able to name 
the culprit who had done the deed ; and 
yet no jury could convict the miscreant. 
Watchfulness was the best security, — 
watchfulness day and night till rain 
should come ; and Heathcote calculated 
that it would be better for him that his 
enemies should know that he was watch- 
ful. He would go up among them and 
show them that he was not ashamed to 
speak to them of his anxiety. They could 
hear nothing by his coming which they 
did not already know. They were well 
aware that he was on the watch, and it 
might be well that they should know also 
how close his watch was kept. He took 
the German and Jacko with him, but left 
them with their horses about a mile on 
the Boolabong side of his own fence, nigh 
to the extreme boundary of the Debata- 
ble Land. They knew his whistle, and 
were to ride to him at once should he call 
them. 

He had left the house about noon, say- 
ing that he would be home to dinner, — 
which, however, on such occasions, was 
‘held to bea feast movable over a wide 
space of time. But on this occasion the 
women expected him to come early as it 
was his intention to be out again as soon 
as it should be dark. Mrs. Growler was 
asked to have the dinner ready at six. 
During the day Mrs. Heathcote was back- 
ward and forward in the kitchen. There 
was something wrong she knew, but could 
not quite discera the evil. Sing-Sing, 
the cook, was more than ordinarily alert ; 
but Sing-Sing, the cook, was not much 
trusted. Mrs. Growler was “as good as 
the Bank,” as far as that went, having 
lived with old Mr. Daly when he was 
prosperous ;— but she was apt to be 
downhearted, and on the present occa- 
sion was more than usually low in spirits. 
Whenever Mrs. Heathcote spoke she 
wept. Atsix o’clock she came into the 
parlour with a budget of news. Sing- 
Sing, the cook, had been gone for the last 
half-hour, leaving the leg of mutton at the 
fire. It soon became clear to them that 
he had altogether absconded. 

“Them rats always does leave a falling 
house,” said Mrs. Growler. 

At seven o’clock the sua was down, 
though the gloom of the tropical evening 
had not yet come. The two ladies went 
out to the gate, which was but a few yards 
from the verandah, and there stood lis- 
tening for the sound of Harry’s horse. 
The low moaning of the wind through the 
trees could be heard, but it was so gentle, 
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continuous, and unaltered, that it seemed 
to beno more than a vehicle for other 
sounds, and was as deathlike as silence 
itself. The gate of the horse paddock 
through which Heathcote must pass on 
his way home was nearly a mile distant ; 
but the road there was hard, and they 
knew that they could hear from there the 
fall of his horse’s feet. There they stood 
from seven to nearly eight, whispering a 
word now and then to each other, listen- 
ing always, but in vain. Looking away 
to the west every now and then they fan- 
cied that they could see the sky glow with 
flames, —and then they would tell each 
other that it was fancy. The evening 
grew darker and still darker, but no 
sound was heard through the moaning 
wind. From time to time Mrs. Growler 
came out to them, declaring her fears in 
no measured terms. “ Well, ma’am, I do 
declare I think we’d better go away out of 
this.” 

“ Go away, Mrs. Growler ; — what non- 
sense! Where can we go to?” 

“The Mill would be nearest, ma’am, 
and we should be safe there. I’m sure 
Mrs. Medlicot would take us in.” 

“Why should you not be safe here?” 
said Kate. 

“That wretched Chinese hasn’t gone 
and left us for nothing, miss, and what 
would we three lone women do here if 
all them Brownbies came down upon us ? 
Why don’t master come back? He ought 
to come back ; oughtn’t he, ma’am? He 
never do think what lone women are.” 

Mrs. Heathcote took her husband’s 
part very strongly, and gave Mrs. Growler 
as harda scolding as she knew how to 
pronounce. But her own courage was 
giving way much as Mrs. Growler’s had 
done. “ We are bound to stay here,” she 
said, “and if the worst comes, we must 
bear it as others have done before us.” 
Then Mrs. Growler was very sulky, and 
retreating to the kitchen sobbed there in 
solitude. ‘‘O, Kate, I do wish he would 
come,” said the elder sister. 

“ Are you afraid ?” 

“It is so desolate, and he may be so 
far off, and we couldn’t get to him if any- 
thing happened, and we shouldn’t know.” 
Then they were again silent, and re- 
mained without exchanging more than a 
word or two for nearly half-an-hour. 
They took hold of each other, and every 
now and then went to the kitchen door 
that the old woman might be comforted 
by their presence,—but they had no 
consolation to offer each other. The 
silence of the bush, and the feeling of 














great distances, and the dread of calamity, 
almost crushed them. At last there was 
a distant sound of horses’ feet — “I hear 
him,” said Mrs. Heathcote, and rushed 
forward towards the outer gate of the 
home paddock, followed by her sister. 

Her ears were true, but she was 
doomed to disappointment. The horse- 
main was only a messenger from her 
husband, — Micky O’Dowd, the Irish 
boundary-rider. 

He had great tidings to tell, and was so 
long telling them that we will not at- 
tempt to give them in his own words. 
The purport of his story was as follows ; 
— Harry had been to Boolabong House, 
but had found there no one but the old 
man. Returning home thence towards 
his own fence he had smelt the smoke of 
fire, and had found within a furlong of his 
path a long ridge of burning grass. Ac- 
cording to Mickey’s account it could not 
have been lighted above a few minutes 
before Heathcote’s presence cn the spot. 
As it was, it had got too much ahead for 
him to put it out single-handed ; a few 
yards he might have managed, but, —so 
Mickey said, probably exaggerating the 
matter, —there was half a quarter ofa 
mile of flame. He had therefore ridden 
on before the fire, had called his own two 
men to him, and had at once lighted the 
grass himself some two hundred yards in 
front, making a second fire, but so keep- 
ing it down that it should be always 
under control. Before the hinder flames 
had caught him Bender and Jacko had 
been with him, and they had thus man- 
aged to consume the fuel which, had it 
remained there, would have fed the fire 
which was too strong to be mastered. 
By watching the extremities of the line 
of fire, they overpowered it, and so the 
damage was for the moment at an end. 

The method of dealing with the enemy 
was so well known in the bush, and had 
been so often canvassed in the hearing 
of the two sisters, that it was clearly in- 
telligible to them. The evil had been 
met in the proper way, and the remedy 
had been effected. But why did not 
Harry come home? 

Micky O’Dowd after his fashion ex- 
plained that too. The ladies were not 
to wait dinner. The master felt him- 
self obliged to remain out at night, and 
had gotten food at the German’s hut. 
He, Micky, was commissioned to return 
with a flask full of brandy, as it would 
be necessary that Harry with all the men 
whom he could trust should be “on the 
rampage” all night. This small body 
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was to consist of Harry himself, of the 
German, of Jacko, and, according to the 
story as at present told, especially of 
Micky O’Dowd. Much as she would 
have wished to have kept the man at the 
station for protection, she did not think 
of disobeying her husband’s orders. So 
Micky was fed, and then sent back with the 
flask ; —with tidings also as to the de- 
sertion of that wretched cook, Sing Sing. 

“T shall sit here all night,” said Mrs. 
Heathcote to her sister. ‘ As things are 
I shall not think of going to bed.” Kate 
declared that she would also sit in the 
verandah all night, and, as a matter of 
course, they were joined by Mrs. Growler. 
They had been so seated about an hour 
when Kate Daly declared that the heavens 
were on fire. The two young women 
jumped up, flew to the gate, and found 
that the whole western horizon was lurid 
with a dark red light. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE BUSH FIGHT. 


Harry HEATHCOTE had on this occa- 
sion entertained no doubt whatever that 
the fire had been intentional and pre- 
meditated. A lighted torch must have 
been dragged along the grass, soas to 
ignite a line many yards long all at the 
same time. He had been luckily near 
enough to the spot to see almost the com- 
mencement of the burning, and was 
therefore aware of its form and circum- 
stances. He almost wondered that he 
had not seen the figure of the man who 
had drawn the torch, or at any rate, heard 
his steps. Persuit would have been out 
of the question, as his work was wanted 
at the moment to extinguish the flames. 
The miscreant probably had remembered 
this, and had known that he might 
escape stealthily, without the noise of a 
rapid retreat. 

When the work was over, when he had 
put out the fire he had himself lighted, 
and had exterminated the lingering rem- 
nants of that which had been intended to 
destroy him, he stood still awhile almost 
in despair. His condition seemed to be 
hopeless. What could he do against 
such a band of enemies, knowing as he 
did that had he been backed even by a 
score of trusty followers, one foe might 
stillsuffice toruin him? At the present 
moment he was very hot with the work 
he had done, as were also Jacko and the 
German. O’Dowd had also come up as 
they were completing their work. Their 
mode of extinguishing the flames had 
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been to beat them down with branches 
of gum-tree loaded with leaves. By 
sweeping these along the burning ground 
the low flames would be scattered and ex- 
pelled. But the work was very hard and 
hot. The boughs they used were heavy, 
and the air round them, — sultry enough 
from its own properties, was made almost 
unbearable by the added heat of the fires. 

The work had been so far done, but 
it might be begun again at any moment, 
either near or at adistance. No doubt 
the attempt would be made elsewhere 
along the boundary between Gangoil and 
Boolabong ;—was very probably being 
made at this moment. The two men 
whom he could trust and Jacko were now 
with him. They were wiping their brows 
with their arms, and panting with their 
work, 

He first resolved on sending Micky 
O’Dowd to the house. The distance 
was great, and the man’s assistance might 
be essential. But he could not bear to 
leave his wife without news from him. 
Then, after considering a while, he made 
up his mind to go back towards his own 
fence, making his way as he went 
southerly down towards the river. They 
who were determined to injure him 
would, he thought, repeat their attempt 
in that direction. He hardly said a word 
to his two followers, but rode at a foot 
pace to the spot at his fence which he 
had selected as the site of his bivouac for 
the night. “ It won’t be very cheery, Ben- 
der,” he said to the German; “ but we 
shall have to make a night of it till they 
disturb us again.” The German made a 
motion with his arms, intended to signify 
his utter indifference. One place was 
the same as another to him. Jacko 
uttered his usual ejaculation, and then, 
having hitched his horse to the fence, 
threw himself on his back upon the 
grass. 

No doubt they all slept, but they slept 
as watchers sleep, with one eve open. It 
was Harry who first saw the light which a 
few minutes later made itself visible to 
the ladies at the home station. “ Karl,” 
he exclaimed, jumping up, “they’re at it 
again —look there.” In less than half a 
minute, and without speaking another 
word, they were all on their horses and 
riding in the direction of the light. It 
came from a part of the Boolabong run 
somewhat nearer to the river than the 
place at which they had stationed them- 
selves, where the strip of ground between 
Harry’s fence and the acknowledged 
boundary of Brownbie’s run was the nar- 
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rowest. As they approached the fire 
they became aware that it had been light- 
ed on Boolabong. On this occasion 
Harry did not ride on up to the flames, 
knowing that the use or loss of a few 
minutes might save or destroy his psop- 
erty. He hardly spoke a word as he pro- 
ceeded on his business, feeling that the 
upon whom he had to depend were suf- 
ficiently instructed, if only they would be 
sufficiently energetic. “Keep it well 
under, but let it run,” was all he said, as 
lighting adried bush with a match he 
ran the fire along the ground in front of 
the coming flames. 

A stranger seeing it all would have felt 
sure that the remedy would have been as 
bad as the disease, for the fire which 
Harry himself made every now and again 
seemed to get the better of those who 
were endeavouring to control it. There 
might perhaps be a quarter of a mile be- 
tween the front of the advancing fire and 
the line at which Harry had commenced 
to destroy the food which would have fed 
the coming flames. He himself, as 
quickly as he lighted the grass, which in 
itself was the work but of a moment, 
would strain himself to the utmost at the 
much harder task of controlling his own 
fire, so that it should not run away from 
him, and get as it were out of his hands, 
and be as bad to him as that which he was 
thus seeking to circumvent. The Ger- 
man and Jacko worked like heroes, prob- 
ably with intense enjoyment of the ex- 
citement, and, after a while, found a 
fourth figure among the flames, for Micky 
had now returned. “You saw them,” 
Harry said, panting with his work. 
“ They’s all right,” said Micky, flopping 
away with a great bough, “but that tar- 
nation Chinese has gone off.” “ My word ! 
Sing-Sing. Find him at Boolabong,” 
said Jacko. The German, whose gum- 
tree bough was a very big one, and whose 
every thought was intent on letting the 
fire run while he still held it in hand, had 
not breath for a syllable. 

But the back fire was extending itseif, 
so as to get roundthem. Every now and 


| then Harry extended his own line, mov- 


ing always forward towards Gangoil as 
he did so, though he and his men were 
always on Brownbie’s territory. He had 
no doubt but that where he could succeed 
in destroying the grass fora breadth of 
forty or fifty yards he would starve out 
the inimical flames. The trees and 
bushes without the herbage would not 
enable it to travel a yard. Wherever the 
grass was buraed down black to the soil 
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the fire would stop. But should they, 
who were at work, once allow themselves 
to be outflanked, their exertions would 
be all in vain. And then those wretches 
might light a dozen fires. The work was 
so hard, so hot, and often so hopeless, that 
the unhappy young squatter was more than 
once tempted to bid his men desist and 
to return to his homestead. The flames 
would not follow him there. He could, 
at any rate, make that safe. And then, 
when he had repudiated this feeling as 
unworthy of him, he began to consider 
within himself whether he would not do 
better for his property by taking his men 
with him on to his run, and endeavouring 
to drive his sheep out of danger. But as 
he thought of all this he still worked, 
still fired the grass, and still controlled 
the flames. Presently he became aware 
of what seemed to him at first to be a 
third fire. Through the trees in the di- 
rection of the river, he could see the 
glimmering of low flames, and the figures 
of men. But it was soon apparent to 
him that these men were working in his 
cause,— and that they, too, were burning 
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whom he at once recognized as Georgie 
Brownbie. He forgot for a moment 
where he was, and began to question the 


‘reprobate as to his presence at that spot. 


“That’s like your impudence,” said 
Georgie. “ You’re not only trespassing, 
but you’re destroying our property wil- 
fully, and you ask me what business I 
have here. You’re anice sort of young 
man.” Harry, checked for a moment by 
the remembrance that he was in trut 
upon Boolabong run, did not at once an- 
swer. “ Put that bush down and don’t 
burn our grass,” continued Georgie, “or 
you shall have to answer for it. What 
right have you to fire our grass ?” 

“ Who fired it first ?” 

“ It lighted itself. That’s no rule why 
you should light it more. You give over, 
or I’ll punch your head for you.” 

Harry’s men and Medlicot were ad- 
vancing towards him, trampling out their 
own embers as they came, and Georgie 
Brownbie, who was alone, when he saw 
that there were four or five men against 
him, turned round and rode back. “ Did 
you ever see impudence like that?” said 


the grass that would have fed the ad-! Harry. “Heis probably the very man 
vancing flames. At first he could not; who set the match, and yet he comes and 
spare the minute which would be neces-, brazens it out with me.” 


sary to find out who was his friend, but 


“T don’t think he’s the man who set 


as they drew nearer he knew the man. the match,” said Medlicot quietly; “at 


It was the sugar-planter from the mill, 
and with him his foreman. “We've been 
doing our best,” said Medlicot, “but 
we’ve been terribly afraid that the fire 
would slip away from us.” 

“It’s the only thing,” said Harry, too 
much excited at the moment to ask ques- 
tions as to the cause of Medlicot’s pres- 
ence so far from his home at that time of 
the evening. “It’s getting round us, I’m 
afraid, all the same.” 

“T don’t know but it is. 
impossible to distinguish. How hot the 
fires make it!” 

“ Hot, indeed,” said Harry. “ It’s kill- 
ing work for men, and then all for no 
good! To think that men,—creatures 
that call themselves men,—should do 
such a thing as this! It breaks one’s 
heart.” He had paused as he spoke, 
leaning on the great battered bough 
which he held, but in an instant was at 
work with it again. “Do you stay here, 
Mr. Medlicot, with the men, and I'll go 
on beyond where you began. IfI find 
the fire growing down, I’ll shout and they 
can come to me.” So saying he rushed 
on with a lighted bush-torch in his hand. 

Suddenly he found himself confronted 
in the bush by a man on horseback, 


It’s almost 


‘any rate there was another.” 





* Who was it?” 

“My man, Nokes. 
torch in his hand.” 

“ Heaven and earth ! ” 

“Yes, Mr. Heathcote. I saw him put 
it down. You were about right, you see, 
and I was about wrong.” 

Harry had not a word to say, unless it 
were to tell the man that he loved him 
for the frankness of his confession. But 
the moment was hardly auspicious for 
such a declaration. There was no excuse 
for them to pause in their work, for the 
fire was still crackling at their back, 
—and they did no more than pause. 
“ Ah!” said Harry, “there it goes ;—— we 
shall be done at last.” For he saw that 
he was being outflanked by the ‘advancing 
flames. But still they worked, drawing 
lines of fire here and there, and still they 
hoped that there might be ground for 
hope. Nokes had been seen; but, preg- 
nant as the theme might be with words, 
it was almost impossible to talk. Ques- 
tions could not be asked and answered 
without stopping in their toil. There 
were questions which Harry longed to 
ask. Could Medlicot swear to the man? 
Did the man know that he had been seen? 


I saw him with the 



























































If he knew that he had been watched 
whilst he lit the grass, he would soon be 
far away from Medlicot’s Mill and Gan- 
goil. Harry felt that it would be a conso- 
lation to himin his trouble if he could 
get hold of this man, and keep him, and 
prosecute him,—and have him hung. 
Even in the tumult of the moment he was 
able to reflect about it, and to think that 
he remembered that the crime of arson 
was capital in the colony of Queensland. 
He had endeavoured to be good to the 
men with whom he had dealings. He 
had not stinted their food, or cut them 
short in their wages, or been hard in ex- 
acting work from them. And this was 
his return! Ideas as to the excellence of 
absolute dominion and power flitted 
across his brain,—such power as Abra- 
ham, no doubt, exercised. In Abraham’s 
time the people were submissive and the 
world was happy. Harry Heathcote, at 
least, had never heard that it was not 
happy. But as he thought of all this he 
worked away with his bush and his 
matches,— extinguishing the flames here 
and lighting them there,—striving to 
make a cordon of black bare ground be- 
tween Boolabong and Gangoil. Surely 
Abraham had never been called on to 
work like this! 

He and his men were in a line covering 
something above a quarter of amile of 
ground, of which line he was himself the 
nearest to the river, and Medlicot and his 
foreman the furthest from it. The Ger- 
man and O’Dowd were in the middle, 
and Jacko was working with his master. 
If Harry had just cause for anger and 
sorrow in regard to Nokes and Boscobel, 
he certainly had equal cause to be proud 
of the staunchness of his remaining sat- 
ellites. The men worked with a will, as 
though the whole run had been the person- 
al property of each of them. Nokes and 
Boscobel would probably have done the 
same had the fires come before they had 
quarrelled with their master. 
small and narrow point that turns the 
rushing train to the right or to the left. 
The rushing man is often turned off by a 
point as small and narrow. 

“ My word ;” said Jacko on a sudden, 
“here they are all o’ horseback.” And 
as he spoke there was the sound of half- 
a-dozen horsemen galloping up to them 
through the bush. “Why, there’s Bos, 
his own self,” said Jacko. The two lead- 
ing men were Joe and Jerry Brownbie 
who, for this night only, ha composed 
their quarrels, and close to them was 
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also mounted,— Jack Brownbie and Geor- 
gie, and Nokes himself ; but they, though 
their figures were seen, could not be dis- 
tinguished in the gloom of the night. 
Nor, indeed, did Harry at first discern 
of how many the party consisted. It 
seemed that there was a whole troop of 
horsemen whose purpose it was to inter- 
rupt him in his work, so that the flames 
should certainly goahead. And it was ev- 
ident that the men thought that they 
could do so without subjecting them- 
selves to legal penalties. As far as Harry 
Heathcote could see they were correct in 
their view. Hecould have no right to 
burn the grass on Boolabong. He had 
no claim even to be there. It was true 
that he could plead that he was stopping 
the fire which they had purposely made ; 
—but they could prove his handiwork, 
whereas it would be almost impossible 
that he should prove theirs. 

The whole forest was not red, but lurid, 
with the fires, and the air was laden with 
both the smell and the heat of the confla- 
gration. The horsemen were dressed, as 
was Harry himself, in trowsers and shirts, 
with oldslouch hats, and each of them 
had a cudgel in his hand. As they came 
galloping up through the trees, they were 
as uncanny and unwelcome a set of vis- 
itors as any man wasever called on to re- 
ceive. Harry necessarily stayed his work 
and stood still to bear the brunt of the 
coming attack; but Jacko went on with 
his employment faster than ever,—as 
though atroopof men in the dark were 
nothing to him. 

Jerry Brownbie was the first to speak. 
“Whct's this you’re up to, Heathco‘e ? 
Firing our grass? It’s arson. You shall 
swing for this.” 

“ll take my chance of that,” said 
Harry, turning to his work again. 

“ No, I’m blest if you do. Ride over 
him, Bos, while I stop these other fel- 
lows.” The Brownbies had been aware 
that Harry’s two boundary-riders were 
with him, but had not heard of the arrival 
of Medlicot and the other man. Nokes 
was aware that some one on horseback 
had been near him when he was firing the 
grass, but had thought that it was one of 
the party from Gangoil. By the time that 
Jerry Brownbie had reached the German, 
Medlicot was_ there also. “Who the 
deuce are you ?’’ asked Jerry. 

“What business is that of yours?” 
said Medlicot. 

“ No business of mine, and you firing 
our grass! I’lllet you know my business 
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“It’s that fellow, Medlicot, from the 
sugar-mill,” said Joe;—“ the man that 
Nokes is with.” 

“] thought you was a horse of another 
colour,” continued Jerry,— who had been 
given to understand that Medlicot was 
Heathcote’s enemy. “ Any way, I won’t 
have my grass fired. If God A’mighty 
chooses to send fires, we can’t help it. 
But I’m not going to have incendiaries 
here as well. You’re a new chum, and 
don’t understand what you’re about, but 
you must stop this.” As Medlicot still 
went on putting out the fire, Jerry attempt- 
ed toride him down. Medlicot caught 
the horse by the rein and violently backed 
the brute in among the embers. The an- 
imal plunged and reared, getting his head 
loose, and at last came down, he and his 
rider together. In the meantime Joe 
Brownbie, seeing this, rode up behind the 
sugar-planter, and struck him violentl 
with his cudgel over the shoulder. Med- 
licot sank nearly to the ground, but at 
once recovered himself. He knew that 
some bone on the left side of his bod 
was broken ; but he could still fight wit 
his right hand, and he did fight. 

Boscobel and Georgie Brownbie both 
attempted to ride over Harry together, 
and might have succeeded had not Jacko 
ingeniously inserted the burning branch 
of gum-tree with which he had been work- 
ing, under the belly of the horse on which 
Boscobel was riding. The animal jumped 
immediately from the ground, bucking 
into the air, and Boscobel was thrown far 
over his head. Georgie Brownbie then 
turned upon Jacko, but Jacko was far too 
nimble to be caught, and escaped among 
the trees. 

For a few minutes the fight was gen- 
eral, but the footmen had the best of it, 
in spite of the injury done to Medlicot. 
Jerry was bruised and burned about the 
face by his fall among the ashes, and did 
not much relish the work afterwards. 
Boscobel was stunned for a few moments, 
and was quite ready to retreat when he 
came to himself. Nokes during the 
whole time did not show himself, alleging 
as a reason afterwards the presence of 
his employer Medlicot. “I’m blessed if 
your cowardice shan’t hang you,” said 
Joe Brownbie to him on their way home. 
“Do you think we’re going to fight the 
battles of a fellow like you, who hasn’t 
pluck to come forward himself?” “I’ve 
as much pluck as you,” answered Nokes, 
“and am ready to fight you any day. 
But I know when a man is to come for- 
ward and when he’s not. Hang me! I 
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am not so near hanging as some folks at 
Boolabong.” We may imagine therefore 
that the night was not spent pleasantly 
among the Brownbies after these adven- 
tures. 

There was, of course, very much curs- 
ing and swearing and very many threats 
before the party from Boolabong did re- 
treat. Their great point was of course 
this, —that Heathcote was wilfully firing 
the grass, and was, therefore, no better 
than an incendiary. Of course they 
stoutly denied that the original fire ‘had 
been intentional, and denied as stoutly 
that the original fire could be stopped by 
fires. But at last they went, leaving 
Heathcote and his party masters of the 
battle field. Jerry was taken away in a 
sad condition; and in subsequent ac- 
counts of the transaction given from 
Boolabong, his fall was put forward as 
the reason of their flight, he having been 
the general on the occasion. And Bos- 
cobel had certainly lost all stomach for 
immediate fighting. Immediately behind 
the battle-field they came across Nokes, 
and Sing Sing, the runaway cook from 
Gargoil. The poor Chinaman had made 
the mistake of joining the party which 
was not successful. 

But Harry, though the victory was with 
him, was hardly in a mood for triumph. 
He soon roa that Medlicot’s collar- 
bone was broken, and it would be neces- 
sary therefore that he should return with 
the wounded man to the station. And 
the flames, as he feared, had altogether 

ot ahead of him during the fight. As 
ar as they had gone they had stopped 
the fire, having made a black wilderness 
a mile and a half in length, which, during 
the whole distance, ceased suddenly at 
the line at which the subsidiary fire had 
been extinguished. But, while the at- 
tack was being made upon them, the 
flames had crept on to the southward, 
and had now got beyond their reach. It 
had seemed, however, that the mass of 
fire which had got away from them was 
small, and already the damp of the night 
was on the grass ;—and Harry felt him- 
self justified in hoping not that there 
might be no loss, but that the loss might 
not be ruinous. 

Medlicot consented to be taken back 
to Gangoil instead of to the mill. Per- 
haps he thought that Kate Daly might be 
a better nurse than his mother, or that 
the quiet of the sheep station might be 


better for him than the clatter of his own 


mill-wheels. It was midnight, and the 
had a ride of fourteen miles, — whic 
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was hard enough upon a man with a 
broken collar-bone. The whole part 
also was thoroughly fatigued. The oad 
they had been doing was about as hard 
as could fall to a man’s lot, and they had 
now been many hours without food. Be- 
fore they started Micky produced his 
flask, the conte1its of which were divided 
equally among them all, including Jacko. 

As they were preparing to start home 
Medlicot explained that it had struck him 
by degrees that Heathcote might be right 
in regard to Nokes, and that he deter- 
mined to watch the man himself when- 
ever he should leave the mill. On that 
Monday he had given up work somewhat 
earlier than usual, saying that as the fol- 
lowing day was Christmas he should not 
come to the mill. From that time Medli- 
cot and his foreman had watched him. 

“Yes,” said he, in answer to a ques- 
tion from Heathcote ;—“I can swear 
that I saw him with the lighted torch in 
his hand, and that he placed it among the 
grass. There were two others from 
Boolabong with him, and they must have 
seen him too.” 


From Temple Bar. 
SIR ROBERT STRANGE. 


In the month of July, 1721, there was 
a merry christening company in the Ca- 
thedral of St. Magnus, Kirkwall. The Or- 
cadean baby, born in Pomona, one of the 
Orkney islands, was a boy, belonging to 
an old, respectable, but not very well-to- 
do family of Strong, Stronge, Strang, or 


Strange, originally from Fifeshire. He 
was not the first child of his parents. 
There was no good fairy at his christen- 
ing feast to foretell that he would be 
more famous than any of his kinfolk, that 
he would bear a name renowned all over 
Europe for his achievements in art, and 
that some enthusiastic admirer would cut 
the entry of his baptism out of the cathe- 
dral registry. 

A father’s part to “ Bobie,” or “ Robin,” 
was performed by an elder half-brother, 
the kind and noble-hearted “ Davie.” 
From early days the fatherless boy was 
doomed to study law. Meanwhile, he 
drew figures with any material that came 
to hand, and if there was anything he 
loved as well as drawing it was sailing 
about the coast of his native island and 
contemplating the glories of sea and sky. 

This boating and sailing and the 
making little cruises on fishing expedi- 
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‘tions could not be said to be an educa- 
tional preparation for the law. It is all 
l very well fora Lord Chief Justice to keep 
a yacht ; but pulling an oar or steering a 
boat in the vicinity of the Orkney Islands 
is not likely to help a man to decome Lord 
Chief Justice. Robin’s inclination for 
the sad sea wave rather than for the 
bench or the wool-sack, took so much 
the form of determination to serve his 
country and place himself afloat, that 
wise brother David advised that Robin 
should be allowed to “go to sea.” The 
Captain of the Ad/borough, which hap- 
pened to be “lying convenient,” con- 
'sented to take his friend Davie’s half- 
brother on board that man-o’-war, “on 
liking.” Robin, with a heart full of joy, 
went aboard, where he was consigned to 
the midshipmen’s berth, and to the guar- 
dianship of one Sommers in particular. 
The ship went southward, and Robin was 
nct exempt from pretty severe work. It 
was not disugreeable, till the angry sea 
‘rose, and torrents of rain fell, and hurri- 
'canes seemed to be sweeping everything 
out of creation, and horrible sea-sickness 
was added to other horrors. It was in 
the worst of such moments that the kind- 
hearted but rather jocose captain would 
call Robin to him on the quarter-deck 
and express a hope that he liked the sea. 

Through weather and incidents similar 
to the above, the A/borough next carried 
over the Swedish ambassador to Gotten- 
burg. When the gallant ship had suc- 
cessfully fought her way thither through 
opposing billows, Robin was one day 
standing, somewhat disconsolate, by the 
side of Sommers, who, after a little palaver 
with the lad, remarked, “ Bob, if you have 
any other alternative, quit the sea as 
soon as you can, and you afterwards will 
bless me for my advice.” As the Adbor 
ough returned to England more storm- 
tossed than on the outward voyage, Som- 
mers’ counsel seemed more and more 
that of a sage, and by the time Robin had 
staggered ashore again—he had had 
about half a year of sea roughing it —he 
felt divorced from Thalatta for ever. But 
he was not much more in love with The- 
mis than before. While he had to make 
up his mind he went down to Kirkwall, 
and gladdened his mother’s heart by his 
sudden appearance, on a Sunday, as she 
/came from the cathedral. Probably, he 
| saddened it alittle in the afternoon, when 
|he begged to be allowed to go on an 
hour’s ramble instead of going to wor- 
ship. In that ramble Robin found that 
‘the voyage had, after all, taught him 
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something. His estimate of Kirkwall 
was much lowered. He saw there was 


another world, with elbow-room for young ' 


fellows to push and accomplish their for- 
tunesin. He thought the matter over as 


he took his holiday in Pomona. But this ' 
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began, as it were in a private way, to 
amuse myself with drawing, keeping, 
everything as much as I could out of’ 
sight.” Cooper’s house, however, was 
not a well-ordered house when Strange 
first entered it, and Cooper was still a 


holiday time came to an end, and Robin bachelor; that is to say, it was in some 
found himself one wd on a high stool, | degree too jovial. There was rule, but it 
y 


with his melancholy bosom presse 
against a hard desk, like the breast of the 
nightingale wounding itself — the 
thorn. This was in his elder half- 
brother’s office, in Edinburgh. 

Robin Strange loved and reverenced 
that pearl of half-brothers, David, and he 
devoted himself to strict observance of 
all David required of him. But nature 
would break out, and when there was no 
supervision in the office Robin was busy 
etching in pen-and-ink, devising rare 
combinations of graceful lines with his 

encil, and stowing away those contra- 

and delights into the dark recesses of 
his desk when his brother and benefactor 
approached. Drawing deeds, leases, and 
covenants is one thing; drawing por- 
traits, groups, landscapes and so forth is 
another. David thought the first sort of 
drawing was not going on as briskly as it 
should, but he made no complaint. By- 
and-by he discovered Robin’s artistic 
sketches, left out by chance, near his 
desk. David made no remark. The 
kind-hearted and thoughtful half-brother 
examined them carefully, in private; he 
felt rather proud of them, and next day, 
putting them under his arm, he called on 
Richard Cooper, the eminent English en- 
graver, then settled in Edinburgh. He 
showed to Cooper Robin’s handiwork, 
and asked him if he saw therein any 
future promise of greatness. Cooper 
looked at the drawings scrutinizingly, 
thought well of them, and expressed his 
willingness to take Robin as a pupil or 
apprentice. Only for good David, this 
could hardly have been accomplished ; 
but David was equal to any emergency, 
and he found all the funds required to 
establish Robin with Cooper for six 
years, and all the advice that a young lad 
could require wherewith to ballast him- 
self in the voyage of life amid breakers 
and temptations. This was good David’s 
last fatherly office. He died of fever, 
and grateful Robin never ceased to re- 
gard his memory with a reverential affec- 
tion, 

At Cooper’s of course, there was no 
necessity for Robin to hide his art, as 
when he was with David, where, as he 
says in an autobiographical fragment, “1 


dj was not enforced. The time was one 


when hard drinking was a part of man- 
hood, and this led to a somewhat disor- 
derly regimen in pretty well every house- 
hold. Cooper's was not worse than 
others. He was hospitable, which meant 
that there was much solid eating and 
deep drinking of claret and toddy at. 
night, with early refreshers in the morn- 
ing. In such a house there would be 
rather saucy maids and love-making ap- 
prentices. Strange seems to have been 
singularly little affected by the general 
air of dissipation. But this dissipated 
air was not to be found in the office or 
study. Strange observed and regretted 
it in the house. True love, however. set 
the house itself straight, orderly, com- 
fortable, and happy at last. Cooper had 
the good luck to become altogether cap- 
tive to the charms of one of those plain, 
not to say “ugly” women, who exercise 
such abiding fascinating influences over 
men for whom merely pretty girls or hand- 
some maidens or beautiful women have 
only temporary attractions. Whether it be 
charm of expression, charm of voice, of 
manner, of stronger mind, or of all these 
put together, it is undoubtedly true that 
these women bear with them a power pe- 
culiar to themselves, and are the most 
lovable women that men could desire to 
pass their lives with. Young Mrs. Cooper 
was one of these charming plain women, 
She came to Cooper’s home like a good 
genius. Disorder fled before her. The 
old tippling gossips of the old bachelor 
nights kept altogether away. They did 
this spontaneously, feeling that there 
could be no sympathy between them and 
the gentle pure-minded lady, who was 
thorougly “mistress ” of her house, and 
with a better idea of true hospitality 
than had prevailed in the days, or rather 
nights, of strongly-brewed cups and 
roystering choruses. The change came 
pleasantly upon the spirit of Strange. 
Not so upon a fellow-pupil named Hay. 
This ne’er-do-weel loved to haunt the 
glimpses of the moon with boon compan- 
ions ; to keep out (in spite of home rule) 





till the ‘“*wee sma’ hours a the twal,” 
and especially to go philandering with 
the maids, Strange acquired more rev- 
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erence for women by observation of what 
this true woman, Mrs. Cooper, could 
effect, and he worked all the more to 
good purpose, with more zeal and more 
enthusiasm, because, after duty in the 
office, there was a lady, with home com- 
forts, in the house. In both Strange laid 
the foundations of his own fame and his 
own home happiness. His work with 
Cooper included a wide range of engrav- 
ing, and this led Strange into a wide 
range of study, and the result of both was 
of the greatest advantage to himself and 
to the world of art; we may add also to 
the world that loves art, and has had the 
highest enjoyment from the contempla- 
tion of his works. 

About the close of the year 1741 
Strange had completed his apprentice- 
ship, and began to look around for the 
opportunity which only the wise know 
how to seize. He was not of the quality 
of his fellow-pupil Hay, who went about 
“bedaubed with lace and with a sword 
by his side.” What he did, however, is 
not very clear; butin one respect, which 
is clear enough, he did exceedingly well. 
He fell in love with Isabella Lumisden 
about the year 1744. This young lady 
was one of the heartiest of Jacobites. 
Strange was not very strong on the point 
of politics, but when the resolute Isabella 
declared, when the ’45 was at hand, she 
would not acknowledge him for her lover 
unless he “ would fight for her Prince,” 
Strange became Isabella’s slave and 
Charles Edward’s soldier. 

Isabella wished her lover todo what 
her father William Lumisden had done 
in 1715, namely, his best to unseat a 
King George and put in his place a King 
James. The sire was likely to look with 
more favour on a lover who was a Jaco- 
bite. Isabella’s brother Andrew, a law- 
yer, had gone in for the Stuart, and Isa- 

ella herself went in for the same cause 
heart and soul, and gave her lover to it 
to boot, so that the devotion was com- 
plete. One of the first services which 
Strange rendered to the cause was in his 
professional way. At his residence in 
Stewart’s Close be engraved, by commis- 
sion of Charles Edward, then in Edin- 
burgh, a portrait of the Prince. It wasa 
half length, framed, as it were, by an oval 
window, on the stone ledge of which was 
inscribed a legend, taken, not quite cor- 
rectly, from Virgil: “ Zverto missus suc- 
currere seclo.” This portrait, engraved 
to further the Stuart cause and to render 
familiar the features of Charles Edward, 
was the first work which Strange execut- 
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ed on his own account. His next ser- 
vice was artistic too, but it was of more 
dangerous quality, and might have cost 
him his life, even if he had never taken 
up arms. The Jacobite Prince was sadly 
in need of money. His idea was to have 
recourse to a paper currency, to pay his 
men and to purchase whatever he need- 
ed. How could Strange help him? The 
young artist drew a sketch for a promis- 
sory or bank note. Between an Engl'sh 
rose and a Scotch thistle was a plain 
compartment, in which the value repre- 
sented by the note was to be put in by 
the proper authorities. The Prince and 
his “right hand,” the infamous Murray 
of Boughton, who afterwards bought his 
life by giving evidence against his Jaco- 
bite confederates, were pleased. Bank 
of England notes of £100 and £200 were 
lent to Strange for him to partly copy 
from. It was suggested that the notes 
should not be payable on demand, but 
“after the Restoration.” All present 
were merry over this suggestion, and 
Strange was ordered to complete the 
work. In the autobiographical fragment 
he says, “Next day being Sunday, my 
carpenter was early employed in cutting 
out the wood, in order to begin on Mon- 
day. It was not so with a coppersmith, 
whose assistance I more immediately re- 
quired. He was a good Presbyterian, 
and thought he would be breaking the 
Lord’s day. But necessity has no law. 
He turned out even better than his prom- 
ise, overcame his prejudice, went to work, 
and furnished me with a copper-plate on 
Monday about noon.” Thus Strange be- 
came “moneyer ” to the Stuart Prince. 
The engraver, however, was more than 
this. He was a gentleman private in the 
Prince’s Life Guards. These Guards 
had the honour of being in the front 
whenever danger threatened, or they 
were chosen to face peril in the rear, in 
order to cover the army; and the safety 
of the Prince, who was nearly always 
where the fight waxed most furious, was 
committed to their keeping. Strange 
went through it all, and was in the last 
fight, or twenty minutes’ bloody skirmish, 
at Culloden. He narrates how the Jaco- 
bite army, attempting to surprise and 
destroy the Duke of Cumberland’s camp 
by a night attack, did not arrive near it 
till the sun was up and a surprise was 
out of the question. The wearied, de- 
pressed, and Tautced soldiers staggered 
back, and at length stood at bay, and 
withstood the attack of their pursuers at 
Culloden. How it ended need not here 








be detailed. There was a general flight 
of the Jacobite survivors, and they who 
escaped the swords of Cumberland’s 
cavalry (who gave no quarter) took to the 
mountain fastnesses, and there got a lit-, 
tle breathing time before they renewed 
the race for life. Of the incidents which | 
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and in Jacobite regimentals, blue and 
red, with a plaid scarf, dancing with the 
prettiest girls in Carlisle and Manchester, 
was hanged, drawn, and quartered on 
Kennington Common. Some of Daw- 
son’s comrades had done even less, but 
suffered equally terrible death, and they 


Strange encountered at this terrible pe- all suffered like brave, unostentatious 
riod, when so many perished, but little’ gentlemen ; but Strange, who had fought 


is told. This “ moneyer” and soldier of in the Life Guards o 


Charles Edward, 


the Jacobite army had many escapes, and | was not even seriously questioned. He 
was hotly pursued. His old master,| was not named as “being wanted,” nor 


Cooper, is the authority quoted by Den- 
nistoun for saying “that when hotly 


was he excepted in the Act of Grace of 
1747. Whatever the reason may be, 


pressed he dashed into the room where | Strange was uneasy, and he was resolved 


the lad 
had en 


lis 


singing at her needlework, and, failing | 


other means of concealment, was in- 
debted for safety to her prompt inven- 
tion. As she quickly raised her hooped 
gown, the affianced lover disappeared be- 
neath its ample contour, where, thanks 
to her cool demeanour and unfaltering 
notes, he lay undetected while the rude 
and baffled soldiery vainly ransacked the 
house. . . . When the vigilance of pur- 
suit was somewhat abated he left the 
Highlands and returned to Edinburgh, 
where for the first time,” says Mr. Den- 
nistoun — who forgets that Strange had 
previously engraved the Prince’s portrait 
—‘“he turned his talents to account, 
contriving to maintain himself in con- 
cealment by the sale of small drawings 
of the rival leaders in the rebellion, many 
of which must still be extant, and which 
were purchased at the time in great num- 
bers at aguinea each. A fanalso, whose 
intended owner gave it in his eyes ad- 
ditional value, and on which his pencil 
had, on that account, bestowed more than 
usual pains, was sold at this time witha 
sad heart ... to the Earl of Wemyss, 
who was too sensible of its value to al- 
low it to be repurchased when that was 
proposed a short time afterwards.” 
Strange was permitted to reside un- 
molested in Edinburgh ; but he was un- 
easy, and he had ample reason for being 
so. How his name was not found among 
those who had been proclaimed, is in- 
conceivable. How the English Govern- 
ment could hang the humble but heroic 
Manchester barber, Syddal, and allow 
the Jacobite forger of notes, as the Whigs 
would naturally call him, to live tolerat- 
ed, is not to be explained. The rakish 
Jemmy Dawson, whom Shenstone’s sen- 
timental ballad and “cock-and-bull” 
story has helped to fame, barely did more 
than show himself with a white cockade 
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(Isabella Lumisden) whose zeal, to make happiness and safety beyond 
ted him in the fatal cause, sat . further doubt. 


He claimed the hand of 
the lady for whose sake he had put his 
life in peril by serving and fighting “for 
her Prince.” Isabella’s father was “a 
weak, but hard and selfish man.” He 
refused his consent; whereupon the 
oung lovers took their own course, as 
eing old enough to judge for them- 
selves. They were united by a clandes- 
tine marriage, in 1747. Shortly after 
which event, Strange, fortunately for his 
fame and our delight, began to make 
trips to the Continent, for the purposes of 
improvement and of studying the best 
original examples of the old masters. 
He felt his way, so to speak, prudently ; 
but he also showed at Rouen of what 
stuff he was made by carrying off the 
prize at the Academy of Arts at Rouen. 
Strange seems to have been there under 
Descamps, who was a native of Dunkirk, 
and only seven years older than Strange. 
In painting family groups, village scenes, 
and historical compositions, Descamps 
had some merit, but he was never of 
great distinction. When it was known 
that he was engaged in writing the lives 
of the Flemish, Dutch and German 
painters, Diderot said to him, “God. 
grant, my dear Descamps, that you ma 
e better in literature than in painting !” 
which was what Descamps proved to be. 
From Descamps’ studio Strange 
passed to the more important one of Le 
Bas, the engraver, who taught him, says 
a French biographer, da pointe sdche. 
Rouen gave refuge to numerous Jacobites, 
among whom was Andrew Lumisden, 
who vexed his father’s soul by writing to 
him for sorely needed supplies, and for 
service in helping him to some lucrative 
employment. “From the Prince,” he 
writes in 1748, “I expect nothing; his 
own situation is too dismal.” In one of 





Mrs. Strange’s letters to her brother she 
showed her Jacobite spirit, with what she- 
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herself would have called “vivasity.” 
After the birth of her first child, a 
daughter, she wrote : “ Pray make Robie’s 
compliments and mine to Sir Stewart and 
Mr. Hamilton, and tell them my daughter 
sends her honest wishes to them; the 
poor infant has early shown the spirit of 
Jacobitism; she had almost suffered 
martyrdom the tenth of this month for 
having two white roses in her cap.” The 
above was written when Robin was at 
home. The following was penned to her 
brother when her husband was absent on 
one of his study tours: “ My dear little 
Mary Bruce is as thriving an infant as 
was ever seen. I must not neglect to 
tell you that I have taken great care of 
her education; for example, whenever 
she hears the word ‘ Whig’ mentioned she 
grins and makes faces that would frighten 
a bear; but when I name the Prince she 
kisses me and looks at her picture, and 
greets you well for sending her the pretty 
gumflower. I intend she shall wear it at 
the coronation, such is the value I have 
for it, as ’tis a mark of your remembering 
my foster.” And then she rattles on with 
her Jacobitery: “I have taken a very 
pretty, genteel house at the Cross, in that 
land where Sandy Stevenson has his 
shop ; ’tis the third story ; an easy scaled 
stair, looks very low from the street. I 
design to make more than the rent of my 
five large windows at the Restoration, 
though it is fourteen pounds and a 
crown.” 

Strange, of a roving disposition, was 
often absent from home, but it was always 
in pursuit of art. He worked with Le 
Bas, at Paris, the favourite engraver of 
pictures of the Watteau school. Strange, 
however, made selections for himself. 
He picked out a sparkling little Wou- 
vermans, a Corregiesque Vanloo, and 
brought out engravings from them, at the 
humble price of half-a-crown each. While 
Andrew Lumisden was acting as under- 
secretary to King James at Rome, he 
purchased for his sister’s husband Roman 
wares and Italian engravings. While 
Strange was working and studying, now 
in Scotland, anon on the Continent, his 
wife was energetically ruling his little 
family at home. In one of her letters, 
she had noticed the progress in dancing 
made by her son Jamie, under M. La- 
lauze, who, being about to take a benefit 
at the theatre, was anxious to have his 
pupils dance for him on the stage. The 
mother of Jamie was willing, but Strange 
authorized Andrew Lumisden to make 
strong objections to this course; and 
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Andrew, in the protest he wrote home, 
noticed how the Earl of Massareen was 
laughed at in Italy for his “theatrical 
dancing.” Mrs. Strange vigorously de- 
fended herself, in this style : 


Jamie knows no more of a theatrical car- 
riage than youdo. He moves and dances like 
a gentleman. His master is as unlike a dan- 
cing-master as your holy father. Fear me not. 
I have given neither you nor any of the world 
reason to suspect my want of what’s called 
common sense. I think I have seen through 
things you yourself have been blind to, as to 
the foibles of men or women. I will but do 
myself the justice when I say, I have as few of 
them as any she that ever wore petticoats. I 
know I have passion and plenty of revenge, 
which, to be sure, is the child of the devil, and 
not the brat of a weak brain. My wayward 
love is the only blot you can stamp on my 
skutchon ; with that, when I see you, I shall 
vindicate myself in the deafest side of your 
head. . . . Robie and you must submit the 
care of the children to me for this year. I 
foresee, though I might get the blame, was 
things to turn out ill, yet when they flourish I 
may never be thought of ; but I hope to live 
to tell my own merit in their education my- 
self. Jamie never learned ought but the min- 
uat and lewer (which is a sort of minuat). He 
never saw a country-dance ; he nor his sister 
has not been within the play-house door since 
April last. 


There is no doubt that if Strange’s 
wife had a good opinion of herself, she 
had one quite as good of her husband. 
As to the merits and demerits of the two, 
she finely discriminates in one of her 
letters. ° 


I am far from being well, which I do not 
choose to signify to Robie. Was he to be 
with me to-morrow, it would do me no ser- 
vice. The immoderate fatigue I have had 
these many years in bringing in a family into 
the world, and the anxiety I have had in rear- 
ing them, join’d to many sore hearts, has wore 
out the best constitution in Europ. ’Tis 
true, I have had a severe additional fatigue 
since Robie went abroad, but I have had one 
substantial comfort: I have been my own mis- 
tress. I have had no chiding stuff, which I 
believe I sometimes brought on myself, but 
when I did, it was in defence of some saving 
truth. My frugality has often been dear to 
me, but yet, I’m of opinion, had my disposi- 
tion been otherwise, he would have more 
justly found fault... . Robie is of a sweet 
disposition, but has not so much forethought, 
nor so discerning a judgment as I have. 
When I’m gone, he will soon be flatter’d out 
of himself. . . . Peace and quiet is my wish, 
but I despair of ever attaining it. Since ever 
my lord left me, my applycation to business, 
my constant desire of doing good and being 
oblidging, has fatigued me beyond measure. 

















The thing that has late most hurt me is speak- 
ing. I exert with such spirit and vivasity that, 
when I’m left alone, after having entertain’d 
my visitors, I feel such a violent pain in * 
breast that I am useless for some time. 
have had a dreadful cough this spring, which 
still sticks tome. To sum up all, when I sit 
down alone, and enter into a train of thoughts, 
I grow low-spirited. 


In 1760 good judges in England recog- 
nized Robie’s value. “I am_ going,” 
writes Walpole to Mann, in May, 1760, 
“to give a letter for you to Strange, the 
engraver, who is going to visit Italy. He 
is a first-rate artist, and by far our best. 
Pray countenance him, though you will 
not approve his politics. I believe 
Albano” (the residence of the Pretender) 
“is his Loretto.” 

When Strange was in Italy there was 
also there Dalton, the Cumberland artist, 
who had been a coach-painter — proba- 
bly painter of the artistic ornaments on 
coach-panels —and who was patronized 
by the Earl of Charlemont. On the earl’s 
good word, he was subsequently em- 
ployed by George the Third to buy pic- 
tures for him in Italy. Dalton sub- 
sequently became the king’s librarian. 
There was enmity between Dalton the 
Hanoverian, and Strange the Jacobite, of 
whom Dalton thought little compared with 
Bartolozzi, the engraver. But Strange 
was equal to the exigencies of the occa- 
sion. The famous Aldobrandini “ Sleep- 
ing Cupid ” had been offered to the King 
of England for two thousand zechins ; 
but Robie contrived to secure it for his 
patron, Sir Laurence Dundas, at little 
more than a fourth of that sum. He, 
moreover, engraved the picture ; and be- 
sides that, Cardinal York (the brother of 
Charles Edward) and Cardinal Colonnadi 
Sciarra had influence enough to clear 
away the obstacles which English court 
disfavour had put in the way of the Scot- 
tish artist. 

Strange was now an artist of too much 
celebrity to be put down. He came from 
Italy to England in 1765; and he made 
such submission in a memorial to Lord 
Bute as must have excited the strong 
passion of his more intensely Jacobite 
wife, if she really knew the terms in which 
this submission was made. As it ‘was, 
the asserted loyalty was but half believed 
in. Probably Strange’s wife was sus- 
pected of being something of a Jacobite 
agent; certain it is that obstacles were 
raised against the admission of Strange 
as a member of the Society of Artists ; 
and he was prepared to withdraw to Paris 
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and to practice his art in that capital. 
Meanwhile his fame grew. He was not 
only a celebrity as an engraver, he was 
growing rich in picture-dealing. In the 
summer of 1767 he was no longer think- 
ing of remaining in France, but of es- 
tablishing himself and family in Castle 
Street, Leicester Fields, a fashionable 
little street at that period. There he 
worked, and there Mrs. Strange kept her 
Jacobitism warm. When the death of 
the old Pretender had made Charles Ed- 
ward the inheritor of the nominal dignity 
of king, there was a rather ignoble scat- 
tering of old and faithful servants, An- 
drew Lumisden among them. It was on 
this occasion his sister wrote, from Castle 
Street: “I entreat the person ” (Cardinal 
York) “whom I never saw, but even for 
his father’s and family’s sake I ever 
loved, to, if possible, patch up things so 
as, in the eye of the world, you may bid 
a respectful farewell. I could walk bare- 
footed to kneel for this favour.” Her 
next object was to obtain permission for 
Andrew’s return to England without his 
running the risk of a prosecution for high 
treason. That Mrs. Strange would not 
accept letters of half liberty is indicated 
in the following extract from one of her 
characteristic epistles : 


Lonpon, May 17, 1773. 

My DEAR ANDREW—... It is very flat- 
tering to us to be took notice of by great folks 
at a time when V7rtue is so little in fation, for 
indeed we have nothing else to recommend us 
to them. Your sweet obligeon disposition will 
soon convince them that they have made a 
proper, if not a valuable choice. ... I have 
not yet heard of your letter of liberty. Col. 
Masterton says it is lying in Lord North’s 
office, and he is sure you will be safe to come 
here. But I say we must have better security 
than that. Whatever I learn you shall know 
without loss of time. ... When will you 
write me of a pregnancy: on that I depend ; 
it’s my last stake! Thank God, we are all 
well, only now and then I take low spirits. As 
my good friend Lady Clackmanan says, “O! 
my dear, send me something to raise my spirits 
in these bad times.” Remember me to the 
good Principle [Gordon], and all our honest 
friends. 

I ever am, my dear Andrew, your afft. 
sister, ISABELLA STRANGE. 


“* Honest friends,’” says Mr. Dennis- 
toun in his “ Life,” “in Mrs. Strange’s 
vocabulary were of course true Jacobites, 
and the ‘ pregnancy’ for which she longed 
was that of Charles Edward’s consort.” 

Andrew Lumisden was not made 
“safe” to live in England till 1778; and 
then his full pardon is said to have been 
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obtained as a reward for his zeal and 
judgment in executing a commission en- 
trusted to him through Lord Hillsbor- 
ough, to purchase for George the Third 
some rare books at a great sale in Paris. 
Strange himself pursued his art with en- 
thusiasm, though he was often absent 
from home, as of old. His lady wrote on 
one occasion to him: “ We are again in 
want of an upper maid; the one we had 
said the place did not suit her, so in 
three weeks she trotted off ; in four days 
after she came she gave warning. Curse 
them all!” 

Strange is said to have incurred the 
displeasure of George the Third, by de- 
clining to engrave a portrait of George 
the Second. Another version is that he 
declined to engrave one of the new sov- 
ereign by Allan Ramsay. Whichever it 
was, politics had nothing to do with it. 
The engraver’s excuse was that the ori- 
— painting was so bad no engraving 
rom it could be creditably executed, and 
George the Third himself is reported to 
have agreed with Strange. Be all this 
as it may, Strange, in 1787, when at the 
head of his profession, made his peace 
with the Court by engraving West’s pic- 
ture of the apotheosis of the King’s chil- 
dren, Octavius and Alfred. Mrs. Strange 
herself can best tell the story and the 
consequences of her husband’s work. It 
is narrated in a letter to her son Robert. 


JAN. 13, 1787. 

Your dear father has been employed in en- 
ones a most beautiful picture painted by 
r. West, which he liked so much that he was 
desirous to make a print from it. The picture 
was painted for his Majesty: it represented 
two of the royal children who died. The com- 
position is an angel in the clouds; the first 
child sitting by the angel, and the other, a 
most sweet youth, looking up; there are two 
cherubs in the top, and a view of Windsor at 
the bottom. This print was lately finished, 
and Friday the 5th currt. was appointed for 
— father’s presenting some proofs of it to 
is Majesty. He went with them to the 
Queen’s house, and had a most gracious recep- 
tion. His Majesty was very much pleased. 
After saying many most flattering things, [he] 
said, “‘ Mr. Strange, I have another favor to ask 
of you.” Your father was attentive, and his 
Majesty, “It is that you will attend the levee 
on Wednesday or Friday, that I may confer on 
_ the honour of knighthood.” His ey 
eft the room, but coming quickly back, said, 
“T’m going immediately to St. James’s, if you'll 
follow me I will do it now; the sooner the 
better ; ” so calling one of the pages, gave him 
orders to conduct Mr. Strange to St. James’s, 
where, kneeling down, he rose up SIR ROBERT 
STRANGE. This honour to our family I hope 


SIR ROBERT STRANGE. 











is a very good omen. I hope it will be a spur 
to our children, and show them to what virtue 
and industry may bring them. My dear Bob, 
I hope you will equally share in our virtues as 
you do our honours ; honours and virtue ought 
never to part. Few familys have ever had a 
more sure or credetable foundation than ours : 
may laurels flourish on all your heads ! 


In some of the biographical dictiona- 
ries we read that Strange, after he had 
taken a few copies of the apotheosis, 
destroyed the plate by cutting out the 
principal figure, which, after being gilt, 
was presented to his Majesty. 

It will be interesting to know what 
Strange thought of himself. This may 
be learnt, and also some idea of the hon- 
our in which he was held abroad, by re- 
ferring to the most celebrated of his pub- 
lications, “ A Collection of Historical 
Prints engraved from Pictures by the 
most Celebrated Painters of the Roman, 
Florentine, Lombard, Venetian, and other 
Schools; with descriptive Remarks on 
the same ; by Sir Robert Strange, Mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of Painting at 
Paris, of the Academies of Rome, Flor- 
ence and Bologna, and Professor of the 
Royal Academy at Parma.” In the ded- 
ication to the King, we get again into an 
autobiographical sketch. “Sice,” says 
the new Knight, 


some of the earlier essays of the following 
work were published under the patronage of 
your august mother, H.R.H. the late Prin- 
cess of Wales. It has been continued under 
that of your Majesty, whose auspicious encour- 
agement has been so long experienced in every 
department. To that progress of the Fine 
Arts which has distinguished your Majesty’s 
reign, the Author presumes to flatter himself 
that he has contributed his share, and now en- 
joys proportionate happiness, at being per- 
mitted to lay at your Majesty’s feet such mon- 
ument as he has been able to raise of his 
labours. 


Then the old Jacobite who had fought 
at Culloden and offered to make bank 
notes to support an insurrection against 
the House of Hanover, adds: 


That Heaven may preserve a life so justly 
dear to all nd people, ailowing you to remain 
long an Arbiter of Taste, and exalted patron 
of every liberal Art, is, in common with mil- 
lions, the sincere and ardent prayer of, Sire, 

Your Majesty’s most dutiful and devoted 
subject and servant, 

ROBERT STRANGE. 


A scrap of the autobiographical detail, 
conveying information of how the author 
worked and of his ways in general, is to 
be found in the “ Introduction,” in which 














SIR ROBERT STRANGE, 


he tells us that the artist whose works 
the collection comprehends 


commenced the study of his profession at a 
period when the Art of Historical Engraving 
had in this country made so little progress, 
that he even flatters himself with .being the 
father of it. ... His labours from time to 
time [he says] had some share, he hopes, in 
contributing to form the growing taste of the 
nation, and in exciting among his countrymen 
an emulation unknown before in this impor- 
tant branch of the Arts.. The advantages he 
had received in the earlier part of his educa- 
tion laid the foundation, and perhaps qualified 
him, for that enlarged pursuit of his profession 
which he had laid down to himself. . . . 

The merit of the engraver principally con- 
sists in preserving the character of his origi- 
nal. [After praising bygone engravers of 
various nations, he says:] What he has pe- 
culiarly endeavoured is to preserve the charac- 
ter of the painter after whom he engraved ; 
nor has he, in that variety of which engraving 
is susceptible, failed in some sort to distinguish 
the different objects which he had to repre- 
sent, whether the human flesh, sky, linen, silk, 
gauze, velvet, or other accessories, — an im- 
provement in the Art to which engravers in 
general have but little attended. This variety 
throughout his works the Author attributes in 
a great measure to his knowledge of an in- 
strument commonly called the dry needle, which, 
if not peculiar to himself, he may at least as- 
sume the merit of possessing in a degree supe- 
rior to any of his contemporaries. To his 
late ingenious friend Le Bas, by whom it was 
introduced in France, he owes his first knowl- 
edge of it; but for the degree of perfection 
that it has obtained in his hands he is indebted 
to his own exertions. . . . The whole publica- 
tion consists but of about fourscore copies of 
choice and selected impressions of each print, 
forming so many volumes, which the Author 
had carefully preserved of all he had engraved, 
and which have, from length of time, acquired 
a peculiar beauty, mellowness, and brilliancy 
that is easier seen than described. From his 
earliest establishment in life he preserved such 
a series, with a view of giving them to the 
public, at a period when length of years should 
disable him from adding to their number. 
That period being now arrived, the publication 
of these prints... terminates his labours ; 
nor can he be charged with vanity, if in the 
eve of a life, consumed in the study of the 
Arts, he indulges the pride to think that he 
may, by this monument of his works, secure to 
his name, while engraving shall last, the praise 
of having contributed to its credit and ad- 
vancement. 


Some of the plates thus collected for 
publication enable us to follow the en- 
graver’s change of residence in London. 
On his “ Magdelen,” from Guido, we read : 
“ Sold by the author, next door to Parlia- 
ment Street Coffee House, Westminster, 
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London, according to Act of Parliament. 
1753.’ On the “ Sappho,” from Carlo 
Dolci, is inscribed “ Robt. Strange, Flor- 
entine, delt 1764, atque anno 1787 ere 
incidit, Londini.” Of the “St. John in 
the Desart” (séc) from Murillo, Strange 
says: “ This is the last work to which I 
put my hand as an artist. I confess it in 
some measure inspired me, and I leave 
it, with its companions, among the most 
successful examples here given of treat- 
ing in a proper manner what belongs to 
the human form.” These engravings 
have been sold at very high prices, but 
modern science has enabled them to be 
reproduced at very reasonable prices, and 
this has been effected in a folio volume 
lately pulished by Richard Bentley and 
Son, which is one of the most remarka- 
ble productions of the season. This 
splendid volume has for title, “ Master- 
pieces of Sir Robert Strange: a Selec- 
tion of Twenty of his most important 
Engravings, reproduced in permanent 
Photography. With a Memoir of Sir 
Robert Strange, including portions of his 
Autobiography, by Francis Woodward.” 
In this selection from the masterpieces, 
which are so eagerly collected by con- 
noisseurs, the effects of the painters are 
admirably preserved, and every line of 
Strange’s engraving is as admirably re- 
produced. Among them is the medallion 
portrait of Strange, from Greuze, and the 
group from Vandyke of the three chil- 
dren of Charles the First —the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of York, and the 
Princess Mary — which is the last plate 
announced as “sold at the Golden Head, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, A.D. 
1787.” 

Thus, in the year in which Strange 
was created a knight, he showed the 
world how worthy he was of the honour. 
The world soon lost him.’ He died in 
1791; his widow survived till 1806. Mr. 
Dennistoun tells us, on the authority of 
Dr. Munro, of the contemptuous energy 
with which the Old Jacobite tale 
Strange, with a licence of language then 
indulged by Scottish gentlewomen in 
moments of excitement, reproved some 
one who in her presence applied to 
Charles Edward the term in which he 
was usually designated by all except his 
“friends ” —“ Pretender / and be d——d 
to you!” 

When Robert Strange was only six 
years old, that is to say in 1727, there 
died an engraver whose epitaph, in the 
churchyard of Northenden, Cheshire, 
runs thus: “ Here lieth the body of 
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SIR ROBERT STRANGE, 





Henry Hough, of Etchells in Northenden|colours in the brightest colours on 


parish, famous throughout the kingdom 
for his skill in the art of engraving, in 
which he has not leit his equal. He 
lived admired and died lamented, upon 
the 30th of December, Anno. Dom. 1727, 
ztatis sue, 55.” This now unknown en- 
graver died when George Vertue, who is 
better remembered, was employed on 
his first great work, published in 1730, 
“ Twelve Heads of Poets,” prized by col- 
lectors. John Boydell (1719-1804), not 
successful as an engraver, yet became a 
lord mayor. It was Dalton who brought 
Bartolozzi to England, where the latter 
completed his beautiful engravings from 
Guercino. This Florentine, seven years 
younger than Strange, was noted for his 
graceful designs of opera tickets for the 
benefit of the leading Italian singers. 
Strange rashly said he could do nothing 
else ; and Bartolozzi thereupon produced 
his “Clytie” and “Virgin and Child,” 
from Carlo Dolci; but he lost ground by 
adopting the red dotted or chalk style, 
introduced by Ryland. Ryland (1732-82) 
was a clever engraver, but not equal to 
Bartolozzi, and he was still farther from 
Strange and Woollett. 

The dignity of artist was not loftily 
held by some of the craft, who made ap- 
peals to the public that were in very bad 
taste. For example, Ryland, who’ was 
not only an engraver but a miniature 
painter of a certain repute, was jealous of 
the better fortune of perhaps better en- 
dowed artists. Accordingly he adver- 
tised in 1775 that he “paints likenesses 
for bracelets or rings, one guinea,” and 
he added : “ As a proof of a good picture, 
Mr. Ryland desires his company to bring 
their fine ten guinea pictures with them, 
and compare before they take them 
away.” If it be said that Ryland was not 
an eminent painter, the same remark 
does not apply to a modest and suffering 
gentleman who probably never did any- 
thing with more pathos, humour and pic- 
turesqueness than in an advertisement of 
this year, 1775, in which he intimated 
that “‘an artist of note” wanted the loan 
of five or six guineas, “to extricate him 
out of some difficulty. Address B. C., 
facing the Burying-ground, at a broker’s 
shop, Drury Lane.” It is like a bit out 
of Smollett ; and other samples might be 
quoted ; as, for instance, in the case of 
another artist of this time, Van Drazower, 
who, announcing himself as “artist in the 
most polite art of engraving,” proposes 
to teach the nobility and gentry, “not to 
engrave, but to paint the most beautiful 





silks,’ &c. Colour on colour is bad 
heraldry, and the advertiser does not ap- 
pear to have been fortunate. Artists of 
wayward humours had a tendency to 
desert the path in which they might have 
excelled.’ If Ryland had stuck to legiti- 
mate engraving he would not have been 
hanged for forgery. 

Long before the time when Van 
Drazower offered to teach the nobility 
and gentry one branch of painting, an 
attempt had been made to stimulate them 
to artistic exertion by means of rewards. 
As early as 1767, the Society of Arts, 
“to encourage art among the nobility,” 
offered gold and silver medals for the 
best original drawings executed by 
young gentlemen or ladies, under twenty 
years of age, and who were the sons and 
daughters of peers and peeresses in their 
own right. For young or noble scions 
under eighteen there were less valuable 
prizes; and general candidates were 
offered such medals as persons of their 
degree, showing ability above it, could 
expect. It is moreover not to be for- 
gotten, that proposals were made to es- 
tablish a drawing-master in the public 
schools and the universities. 

To return and end with Strange’s 
brother engravers, we have to notice 
that Woollett (1735-85) founded his great 
fame by engraving Dick Wilson’s cele- 
brated “ Niobe ” landscape, for a hundred 
pounds ; and Boydell realized a large 
sum by selling the engravings at five 
shillings each. Holloway, born in 1748, 
engraved six of Raphael’s Cartoons, and 
charged ten guineas for each of the 
prints. George the Third, who used to 
watch him at work at Windsor, was quite 
right in saying that, as he could not live 
three hundred years, he should never see 
the engravings completed. The task was 
not accomplished when Holloway died in 
1827. Like Holloway, Sharpe (who en- 
graved Brothers, the Prophet, believing 
in him as “the man of God,’) Strutt, 
scampish Sherwin (who engraved Mrs. 
Siddons as the Grecian Daughter, with- 
out any portrait to copy from),and Wil- 
son Lowry, were only partly contempo- 
rary with Strange, having died in the 
present century. But of all the names 
we have mentioned, the most eminent is 
that of Robin, the Orkney lad, who fought 
at Culloden against George the Second 
and was knighted at St. James’s by 
George the Third. The King forgot the 
Jacobite, and honoured Sir Robert 
Strange, the renowned engraver. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
LITTLE JACK. 


CHAPTER I. 


Asout ten o’clock in the morning of a 
day early in October, a woman was lead- 
ing achild of three years old along a 
grassy path, through the Holmsdale 
woods. There were brambles on each 
side, from which the bijackberries still 
hung in heavy clusters; the scarlet hips 
made the long sprays of the wild rose 
more gay than they had been with the 
delicate blossoms of spring ; ripe hazel 
nuts were dropping from their husks, and 
the thorn trees had a bountiful supply of 
deep-red berries. 

The boy wanted everything he saw, and 
his mother found her progress so slow 
that she stooped to lift him, and swung 
him to her shoulder. He laughed aloud 
at this bit of fun, and the mother laughed 
too; then, as he stood with one hand on 
her head and one held in her own, which 
was upraised, he caught sight of maple 
trees on a distant knoll in their red autumn 
dress, and horse-chestnuts all aflame with 
gold. He shouted, and jumped, and tried 
to clap his hands ; and the mother, who 
could scarcely hold him steady, laughed 
and hurried on. She would have thought 
it very unreasonable that the bright day, 
and the beauty of the autumn, and her 
child’s pleasure should make her glad 
when she was in trouble; and yet she re- 
sponded to all of them, and had already 
forgotten the anger which made her heart 
beat so violently as she left the village of 
ct and heard some one call after 
ler — 

“Are you goin’ to pay the money, 
missis, like an honest ’ooman ? ” 

She followed the wood-path, until she 
came to an open space, from whence she 
saw beneath her the fish-ponds, large, 
black, and solemn, shut in by high banks 
which were clothed with rhododendrons 
and azaleas. In the early summer these 
banks were brilliant with clusters of white 
and purple blossoms, and drew many ad- 
mirers from the villages in the neighbour- 
hood to visit Holmsdale Park and Hall; 
but-now the banks were dark with the 
heavy green foliage of the shrubs. Slen- 
der birch trees, with their silvery bark, 
seemed to deepen the gloom, but the 
overhanging willows at the brink of the 
ponds had already shed their yellow 
leaves, which floated on the surface of 
the water, and looked like patches of sun- 
light among the darkness. A few planks 
were fixed at one side of the largest pond, 
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forming a rude jetty, and at one end of 
it a small boat was fastened bya chain 
and padlock. 

“ Mammy, mammy !” shouted the boy, 
at the sight of the water and the boat; 
and, from his comfortable seat upon her 
shoulder, he pressed his chubby hands 
upon her cheeks, and turned her face 
towards this attractive spectacle. 

“No, no,” she said, “your mammy 
hasn’t got no time. You shall go there 
another day.” 

Whereupon the child slipped down into 
her arms and laid his little face against 
hers, and said — 

“ A boat, mammy ; a boat!” 

She could not deny him, and, turning 
aside, she lifted the latch of a gate in the 
fence which separated Holmsdale Park 
from the woods, and followed the steep . 
descent to the ponds. As they ap- 
proached, there was an open space to 
the right on which grew neither shrub nor 
bramble, and where the grass was kept 
closely cut. A fallen tree lay in the cen- 
tre of this space; it was dead, and its 
branches bare, and at some distance 
round it a dark solemn band of cypresses 
had been planted. 

The mother clasped her child tightly 
as she walked almost on tiptoe past the 
spot, and the boy looked with wide, open 
eyes at the dark trees and smooth green 
grass, so unlike the tangle of briar, shrub, 
and bramble around them. 

When they reached the pond, with 
many coaxing words and gestures he per- 
suaded his mother to get into the boat, 
and let him look over the edge down into 
the black, still water. Far beneath him 
shone a small face, the reflection of his 
own. 

“Doe and det another ickle boy, 
mammy,” he said, holding out his moth- 
er’s arm, that she might reach the white 
glimmering shadow in the water. “Me 
want dat ickle boy.” ; 

“ Why, that’s Jack,” said the mother, 
laughing; “my little Jack down there, 
that’s what that is.” 

Whereupon the boy, who had a quick 
temper, impatient of contradiction, cried, 
and said it wasn’t Jack, and he wanted 
him to play with. 

The mother pulled broad leaves of the 
water lily, and gave them to him, and told 
him to be good, else mother wouldn’t love 
him, and they’d go away and leave the 
little boy in the water with his own 
ae. 

She led him up the steep bank, and as 
they turned to enter the wood again, she 
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became aware of the young Lady Holms- 
dale standing there in her widow’s weeds, 
with her pale-faced boy, the little earl, by 
her side. 

The village mother curtsied, and then, 
half afraid to speak, = — _— to 

ass without apology, began s — 
< No eines, 4 lady, I nae. My 
boy he cried to get into the boat, an’ I 
dessay I hadn’t ought to ha’ let him, but 
I meant no offence.” 

“No offence, whatever, Mrs. Allan,” 
said the lady, in a sad, low voice; “ we 
don’t call you a trespasser, do we, Ernie ? 
Why, Ernie here is a great deal older 
than your little boy,and yet he always 
wants to get into the boat when we come 
this way.” 

And she looked at her boy and smiled. 

Mrs. Allan curtsied again, and tried in 
vain to induce Jack to “ make his obe- 
dience to my lady.” 

Jack and the young earl were engrossed 
by the solemn contemplation of each 
other, and were reluctantly led away in 
opposite directions by their respective 
parents. 

“Lor, what aturn it gave me!” said 
Mrs. Allan, who, with a strong need of 
sympathy, and no disinclination to talk, 
was in the habit of treating Jack as an 
intelligent companion. “ When I see ’er 
a standin’ there, 1 thought I should ha’ 
dropped. That’s what comes o’ gentle- 
folk goin’ out o’ their way to do things as 
don’t concern ’em. Why, your dad ’ud 
ha’ cut down that there tree, and thought 
nothin’ of it; and there’s my lord, he 
must go and chop hisself in two a’most 
over a thing as he’d no business with. 
Hark, Jack, that’s daddy.” 

And once again she lifted the boy to 
her shoulder, and stood to listen to the 
distant regular stroke cf the wood-cutter’s 
axe. 

The boy imitated the sound, “Tut — 
tut — tut.” 

“Yes, that’s your dad,” she said; “I 
allay’s knows him somehow; he chops 
more reg’lar like, and louder than any- 
body else.” 

And as she thought of him away at his 
work, and coming home at night with 
basket slung over his shoulder, and in his 
hand a bunch of berries, or flowers, or 
nuts for the boy, she remembered the 
pale lady standing alone. 


“Poor thing! poor thing! I believe 


she thinks on it too: for, ‘My husband’s 
a woodcutter,’ she says to me, so proud, 
when I come upon ’em in this very wood, 
soon after we was married. 


‘There 
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ain’t nothin’ he likes so well,’ sez she. 
An’ aweek arter that he met his death 
by it. But, lor, what a turn she give 
me.” 

Jack, who was but an unsympathetic 
listener, was already clamouring for cake. 
As they had come nearly three miles, 
and been an hour on the road, his mother 
thought the request not unreasonable. 
She took a clean handkerchief from her 
pocket, in which was wrapped a slice of 
currant loaf, and handed it up to the 
child on her shoulder. She climbed a 
stile, passed out of the Holmsdale woods, 
and continued her journey along the high 
road leading to Brenchley. 

The broad, white Downshire road led 
uphill for nearly a mile; on either side 
of it were high banks and tall hedge- 
rows, overhanging hazel boughs, and 
clusters of the scarlet berries of the wild 
gueldre rose, whilst the traveller’s joy 
covered all the topmost branches with 
its white feathery seeds. In spring the 
nightingales used to sing there all night 
and all day too; but now there was no 
song, except that of the robin, who, sit- 
ting on a spray of bramble, watched our 
travellers with keen, bright eye, and did 
his best in the glowing autumn morning. 
From the summit of the hill, you look 
down upon Brenchley, with the river 
Eden flowing through it, and see the tall 
masts of ships rising up in the midst of 
green fields and among the houses, and 
trace on the horizon the rounded outline 
of the chalk hills, beyond which lies the 
sea. 

The mother chattered to her boy as 
they descended towards Brenchley, as a 
mother does to an only child who is com- 
panion and plaything all in one. She 
had carried him nearly the whole dis- 
tance from Cheam, which was little short 
of five miles, and her heightened colour 
and bright eyes bore witness to the un- 
wonted exertion. Her cheeks were bril- 
liant with such a tinge as the wild cherry 
tree has when autumn first touches it ; 
her large gray eyes looked out bright and 
fearless, save for an uncomfortable con- 
sciousness that her hair was not as 
smooth as it ought to be, but had rippled 
up into little waves, in spite of a plentiful 
application of water before she started, 
which she had hoped would keep it 
smooth and decent. 

She had grown very 
proached the town, and was busy with 
past as well as future. There, outside 
the chemist’s shop at the corner, the first 
house you come to in Brenchley, she had 


— as she ap- 
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met her husband, John Allan, six years 
ago. She had never been in the place 
since, for there was no railway from 
Cheam to Brenchley, and no public con- 
veyance of any kind. The four miles 
and a half by the wood, with an ad- 
ditional mile and a half if you went the 
whole way by the road, separated the two 
places completely. Old memories crowd- 
ed back as she passed the same spot. 
John Allan, the stalwart north-country- 
man, had been on his way to New York 
—that is, so far on his way that he had 
come up to find work in London, and fail- 
ing that, had visited an agent at Brench- 
ley to enquire about an emigrant ship, 
when Mary’s pretty face changed his 
plan. He stayed first through harvest 
time, and next for hop-picking, and then 
Mary promised to marry him if he would 
not take her away from home. Mary was 
kitchen-maid at Holmsdale Hall; and 
her father, a woodcutter, bent double, 
and crippled with rheumatism, lived with 
his wife in a little cottage, not far from 
the park gates, two rooms of which were 
let to the curate of Cheam. The young 
couple were married, and John Allan had 
regular employment as woodcutter in the 
park and wood. When the old people 
died, Mary, John, and their one child re- 
mained in the cottage. The curate, who 
was married, had now a house of his own, 
but they generally let their rooms for five 
or six months in the year, and had taken 
great pride in mnking them neat and 
pretty to “ please the gentlefolks.” Mary 
believed that this end would be achieved 
by a reckless investment in China orna- 
ments, and there were dogs and shep- 
herdesses of every tint, Sir Robert Peel 
in a blue coat and yellow trousers, and 
Prince Albert in pink coat and green 
trousers, according to the undoubted 
costume of his native land. There were 
also coloured prints on the wall, of very 
questionable taste and merit, though, as 
Mary proudly. stated, they had “ most all 
come from furrin parts, like the pictures 
at the Hall, and had writin’ on as no one 
could read.” The little parlor also boasted 
of a glass over the chimneypiece, and 
there was a brass knocker on the door, 
which opened immediately into this gay 
little room. She thought of it all as she 
walked down High Street, for the brief 
episode of courtship was speedily dis- 
missed, and, indeed, was chiefly memor- 
able as a barrier which separated the life 
of seven years ago from the present. 

As she approached the County Court 
to which she was bound, her thoughts 
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were recalled to the present. Little Jack 
had trotted happily along the pavement, 
much engrossed by the contemplation of 
shrimps, which formed the staple com- 
modity of the place. He strongly suspect- 
ed them of being eatable, although it was 
not a fact within the range of his own ex- 
perience. He would have liked mammy 
to give him some, but she was absorbed 
in her own thoughts, and did not heed 
his request. When they came to the 
large stone archway and iron gates of the 
County Court, she took the boy in her 
arms, and held him somewhat tightly as 
they crossed the courtyard. Entering a 
side door indicated to her, she passed 
along a narrow, dirty passage, leading to 
an ante-room, in which there were small 
groups of men and women, talking in 
whispers. The constraint imposed upon 
them in one direction may probably have 
had something to do with the license 
which they allowed themselves in an- 
other, and Mrs. Allan was conscious of 
an atmosphere of oaths and foul language, 
muttered and growled on all sides of her, 
which made her cheeks tingle and her 
heart beat. 

As she stood alone in the middle of the 
room, an usher came to her, and learning 
her business, said the case was now on, 
and admitted her to aninner room. As 
she entered, she saw on her right hand 
several rows of benches, on which were 
seated men and women, chiefly of the 
lowest class. Keen eyes scanned her 
narrowly as she entered, and, as she 
stood for a moment hesitating, not know- 
ing which way to go, and whether to sit 
down amongst them, their evil faces 
seemed to draw near, and crowd around 
her, and the sharp, suspicious glances 
recalled her husband’s words of that 
morning. 

“Honest folks hev na bisnissi’ sic a 
spot.” | 

Then some one motioned to her to pass 
on to the centre of the hall, and she sat 
down with a great ringing sound in her 
ears which made her deaf to all that was 
going on. She found herself in a large 
square room lighted from above. It was 
wainscoted and painted drab colour half 
way up, whilst the upper part of the walls 
was gray. There was a clock ina circular 
mahogany frame on the wall at her right 
hand, and its loud tick seemed to her like 
the throbbing of an anxious heart. Be- 
neath the clock.there was a long empty 
pew against the wall, in front of which was 
painted in white letters Fry, and on her 
left hand there was a similar long empty 
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ew for Witnesses. 

etween them were the Astorneys and 
their clients, and it was here that Mrs. 
Allan had a seat. 

Opposite to her was the Judge. The 
Queen’s arms in tarnished embroidery 
adorned a dusty canopy which was fixed 
to the wall, and projected over his head, 
and faded dusty red velvet curtains hung 
down on each side of his chair. The as- 
sertion of the majesty and dignity of the 
law, conveyed by the velvet curtains and 
the canopy, was probably considered all 
that was necessary to impress the rustic 
mind, for the Judge was seated on a dirty 
chair with stuffed leather back, and was 
writing upon a deal desk painted a reddish 
brown. On his right there was a small 
empty box for the Defendant, and on his 
left another for the Plaintiff, in which 
there was a man dressed in light clothes, 
who was standing with his back to the 
spectators and talking volubly. 

The Judge, whose seat was on a raised 
dais, was the most prominent. figure in 
the hall, and mother and child fixed their 
eyes upon him as he slowly put one long 
' thin hand up to his mouth and read from 
a paper on the desk before him. He had 
a thin gray face, gray whiskers, pale 
gray eyes, which never seemed to look at 
any one or anything about him, a gray 
wig, and robes that were rather gray than 
black. After atime he looked up, clasped 
one hand with the other, and said ina 
slow indifferent tone, as if he did not at- 
tach much importance to his words and 
was slightly bored and sleepy : 

“You say she has paid you bills for 
somewhat similar amounts for some 
years past?” 

“ Yes, my lord, and of course ——” 

“ Answer the question put to you. I 
don’t want to hear anything more. Is it 
a usual thing to allow poor people to run 
such a bill as this, more than eight 
pounds for bread and flour ?” 

“ Well, my lord, it is; in these parts. 
They pay the bread bill mostly from year 
to year.” 

“Why don’t they pay weekly ?” 

“ Well, they don’t earn much to speak 
of in winter, and what with one thing and 
another, fevers and agues and all that, 
they are glad to let the bread run on, 
and pay it in autumn when they’ve picked 
up something by hay-making, and _ har- 
vesting, and hop-picking.” 

“I see this man, John Allan, is a wood- 
cutter. How do you expect him to 

a ? ” 
“ His wife lets lodgings all the sum- 
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In the centre space, mer, and gets ten shillings a week for 


It’s her as pays the bill.” 
oes she give for not 


’em. 
“What reason 
paying this year ?” 

**Why she os she has paid it once ;” 
and, turning to the audience, he continued, 
with an air of injured innocence, “she 
says I’m a thief and a liar for asking for 
my money.” 

There was a hoarse laugh in the court 
at the repetition of these words, which 
were considered racy and suggestive of 
future fun. 

Mrs. Allan’s face crimsoned with 
shame and anger, and she started to her 
feet to defend herself and explain. 

“Sit down, sit down,” said some one 
by her side, and she stooped over her 
boy, who was now half asleep, and busied 
herself taking off his hat, with fingers 
trembling so that she could scarcely 
hold the strings. 

She was startled by hearing her name 
called aloud. Being directed to the de- 
fendant’s box, she had a small dirty 
black book put into her hand, and took 
an oath and kissed the binding in great 
bewilderment as to the nature of the re- 
ligious ceremony in which she was en- 
gaged. 

She looked around her eagerly, hoping 
to see one familiar face; but Jack was 
sleeping peacefully upon the bench, a 
sea of strange faces surged up around 
her, strange noises filled her ears, and 
then in sharp tones there rang the words : 

“Look at the judge, and answer the 
questions put you.” 

She turned to the voice, which pro- 
ceeded from a big elderly man, with 
round shoulders and a great heavy head 
that hung forward, who was standing up 
at no great distance from her. 

“Don’t stare at me, I tell you,” he 
continued; “look at the judge, and go 
on.” 

And then, partly in answer to ques- 
tions, partly rambling away into a long 
statement which she had rehearsed many 
times in her own mind, and by which she 
had always convinced herself, she began : 

“T paid ’im ’is bill, the same as I done 
other years. It was on a Saturday, and 
he brought it hisself. ‘ Hev you got pen 
and ink?’ he says, and I says ‘No, the 
lodgers took theirn with ’em. They ain’t 
o’ no use to me, for I always keep my ac- 
counts in my ’ed.’” 

“ Never mind what you said; did you 
pay him the money ?” 

“T did,’ with great emphasis and a 
pause ; “I paid ’im eight pounds three 




















old and silver, and ha’pence, just as I’d 
put it together. It was a good year, and 
1 let fifteen weeks this summer. Yes” — 
this was in answer to the plaintiff’s at- 
torney —“ yes, I can do that in my ’ed. 
It comes to seven poun’ ten, and the rest 
I made up with work of father’s. No, it 
ain’t my father, it’s the boy’s, an’ you 
know that as wellas Ido. I ain’t got no 
father. Yes, 1 have got a husband, an’ 
you know that too.” 

Here the judge interposed in the wo- 
man’s favour, as it was manifest that the 
attorney’s object was to irritate and an- 
noy her. She proceeded, with some 
warmth, to state that the plaintiff had 
written on the bill—*“ well, receipted it, 
if you like that better. He ’eld the bill 
agenst the door and wrote with a pencil, 
and the pencil shoved a’ole through the 
paper, so sez he, ‘ That won’t do, I must 
begin agen,’ and’e come in and begun 
agen and wrote on the table.” 

“How long ago was that?” said the 
judge. 

“Three weeks, or else four. 
be sure which.” 

“Have you your previous bills ?” 

“Yes,” and she handed them to him. 
The judge looked carefully over them, 
and said: 


I can’t 


“TI see one of these is receipted in| 


pencil.” 

“Yes, but that’s an old ’un. I’ve ’ad 
that this three year. This last had gota 
hole in it where the pencil went through 
where the crack of the door was.” 

“ But if you’ve kept all these bills and 
knew their importance, why didn’t you 
keep the last ?” 

“Well, I mislaid it somehow, for I was 
busy cleaning, and I’d a got the carpet 
up and was all in a muddle, and father 
he’s so terrible pertikler about bills as 
I didn’t like to tell ’im I’d paid the 
money and couldn't find the bill, so when 
Mr. Neville come round one day after 
I’d looked everywhere, I says: ‘I wish 
you’d give me another bill, for I can’t 
find that one nowhere.’ And ’e stares at 
me a minute, and then says, ‘ Weil, that’s 
a good ’un as everI heard! Why you 
an’t never paid me.’ And then, when he 
stuck to it, it put my back up so, that I 
up and calls him a liar.” 

“That will do, that will do,” said the 
judge, who had in vain tried to interrupt 
her narrative. “Now if I give you a 
week, do you think you can find the re- 
ceipt.” 

“1 keep a tellin’ of you, I ain’t a got 
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shillings and fourpence. Well it was in'it,” said Mrs. Allan, whose quick temper 


had been greatly chafed by the attorney’s 
incessant interruptions, contemptuous 
estures, and by the failure of all the 
acts she had adduced to impress the 
judge in her favour. 

* But you will have to pay this money 
unless you can produce the receipted bill.” 

“Then I won’t pay it; nor nobody 
shan’t make me. hy ain’t my word as 
good as his’n? I paid ’im once and ’e 
don’t get no more out of me. And pray 
what have I done with the money if ’e 
ain’t got it?” ; 

“Well,” said the attorney, “you 
haven’t boughta silk gown lately, I sup- 
pose, and the lord knows what for the 
child?” 

Mrs. Allan was quite still for a mo- 
ment, then she turned pale and began to 
cry. 

u Can you prove that ?” said the judge. 

“It was merely a question, sir, which I 
was directed to ask.” 

*T don’t sce the use of it ; ” then turn- 
ing to Mrs. Allan, “* Will you look for the 
receipt again ?” 

“ No, I won’t,” in a shrill voice, inter- 
rupted by sobs, “it ain’t o’ no use. I tell 
you I ain’t got it.” 

“And my case is also that she hasn’t 
got it,” said the attorney, “and I am in- 
formed she has told a neighbour she 
would leave Cheam rather than pay it.” 

Mrs. Allan was directed to leave the 
box; and after afew questions to the 
plaintiff, the judge proceeded to review 
the case, reading from his notes parts of 
the evidence of the plaintiff and defend- 
ant. He pointed out the discrepancies 
between their statements, which were too 
great to admit of their being explained 
away, and said that as the affair was so 
recent it seemed unlikely that the trans- 
action, if any, had been forgotten, or that 
there had been any mistake about it. 
There was clearly an attempt at fraud on 
one side or the other. Neville said that 
when he asked Mrs. Allan for his money 
she tried to palm off an old receipt on 
him; and she said that when she told 
him she had lost the receipt and wanted 
him to give her another, he denied the 
payment and tried to obtain the money a 
second time. On behalf of Neville it 
must be stated.that his books, which 


; seemed to be regularly kept, contained no 


entry of the payment, and Mrs. Allan , 
could not produce the receipt and de- 
clined to make any further search. The 
money, therefore, must be paid. 

“Why ain’t my word as good as 
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his’n ?” said Mrs. Allan, starting up, and 

ale with anger ; “and why ain’t it wrong 
or him to take all that money and no- 
body standin’ by to see him, if he’s to be 
let come here and swear a pack of lies to 
get it over again!” 

Her shawl was dragged by the people 
near her, and she was told to sit down. 
The case was decided. 

There was some talk as to how the 
money was to be paid, and the baker de- 
clined to take less than ten shillings a 
week, on the ground that Mrs. Allan had 
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net and threw it over the heads of the 
crowd. 

In an instant she set down the child, 
and darted first at one and then at the 
other, cuffing and striking and picking up 
stones to hurl at her assailants. 

The appearance of a policeman put an 
end to the scene ; men and boys slunk 
away, disclaiming any share in the pro- 
ceedings, and Mrs. Allan being requested 
to “ move on,” took Jack by the hand and 
dragged him crying after her. 

She hurried out of the town, and did 


money laid by, and her husband was earn-; not pause until she had passed the hill, 


ing fourteen shillings aweek. The order 
was given for this amount, and some one 


| 


and was descending the broad road, from 
whence over the Holmsdale woods you 


nudged Mrs. Allan, who sat pulling her: see the spire of the old church at Cheam. 
bonnet strings and looking fixedly at the | The child’s wail smote upon her heart, 


judge. 


> . . . . . . . 
“It’s all over now,” said a voice in her! passionately, and then sittin 


ear. ‘“ You’ve got to pay. Bill and costs 
too, and a pretty penny it ’ull come to.” 

She rose slowly, and looking round her, 
saw Neville laughing and rubbing his 
hands. 

“Oh you blackguard!” she screamed 
out. “Oh you base villain! Ill have my 
revenge on you;” and then shaking her 
fist at him, she poured forth a torrent of 
violent language such as in anger comes 
readily to the lips of a woman of her class. 
She was pushed and pulled out of the 
hall ; but struggling furiously she broke 
away from those who held her, and darted 
back to the seat where Jack was lying 
asleep with his yellow curly head on the 
hard bench. 

The touch of the warm unconscious 
child as she lifted him in her arms had 
an instantaneous effect upon her. She 
burst into tears and walked sobbing out 
of the court, through the ante-room and 
into the road, followed by many rough 
boys and men, who called after her — 

“Hullo, missus! Who robbed the 
baker’s shop?” ‘ What’ll you take for 
your black silk gown?” And “ Where’s 
the feathers for Bobby’s hat?” 

She was bewildered at first and failed 
to realize the fact that the decision of the 
public was unfavourable as well as that 
of the Court; but she stood looking from 
one to the other with a growing con- 
sciousness that these also were enemies, 
and that all the world was against her, 
and there was no one to speak a good 
word in her favour. 

A boy who was behind her touched her 
shawl to make her attend to what was 
going on, and another caught at her bon- 
net string, and encouraged by a shout 
of brutal laughter, dragged off her bon- 





and she caught him up and kissed him 
g down on 
the bank she rocked him backwards and 
forwards as she said, “ Oh dear, oh dear. 
What shall I do; whatever shail Ido!” 

And so keeping the high road — for she 
had no thought of turning to the green 
quiet woods — bareheaded, with tear- 
stained, dirty face, her cotton gown hang- 
ing in tatters, and the decent black shawl 
with many an unseemly rent, she made 
her way home. 


CHAPTER II. 


A MAN of some thirty years of age was 
sitting over the fire in a small kitchen. 
His right hand rested on a slate with a 
long row of figures which he had put 
down by his side on the wooden bench, 
and he was so absorbed either by his 
calculations or his thoughts, that the pipe 
in his mouth was over and over again on 
the point of going out ; a few hasty puffs 
restored it fora time, until it was again 
forgotten. The man was a sturdy, broad- 
shouldered fellow, with a square head 
covered with curly brown hair, a low 
brow, and a broad open face. There was 
an unmistakable look of good temper 
about him, and a certain frankness and 
joviality which a somewhat troubled and 
anxious expression could not altogether 
conceal. The kitchen in which he sat 
was a back-room, and opened into a small 
garden that in the summer was quite 
overshadowed by lime-trees growing 
along a bank on one side of it. They 
rendered it so unproductive, that with all 
his care John Allan could induce nothing 
but a few cabbages to grow in it, and 
these were mostly devoured by caterpillars 
before they were fit to cut. There was a 
pig-stye at the far end of this slip of gar- 
den, and the pig supplied a topic of con- 
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versation of which John and his wife did 
not speedily grow tired. What the pig 
would weigh, how much meal he con- 
sumed, and how much more he would re- 
quire, with speculations as to “wash” 
from various houses in the neighborhood, 
were subjects to which they frequently 
reverted. There was a neat slip of gar- 
den in front of the cottage laid out in 
small bright flower-beds, and much sub- 
divided by narrow paths covered with 
small round pebbles. A close-cut hedge 
enclosed the garden and cottage, which 
stood in one corner of the forty-acre field 
that extended between the village of 
Cheam and the boundary wall of Holms- 
dale Park. The cottage contained four 
rooms ; a parlour and bedroom in front, 
facing the south-west, furnished for “ gen- 
tlefolks,” and let during the summer 
months; a small back bedroom, dark in 
summer and damp and cold in winter, and 
the kitchen in which John Allan was sit- 
ting. It was paved with red _ bricks, 
which looked all the brighter because 
they were seldom quite dry; the outer 
wall was so damp that the paper would 
not hang on it, but the inner, which sep- 
arated the kitchen from the parlour, was 
covered with cuttings from newspapers 
and pictures from the ///ustrated London 
News. A few bright pots and pans hung 
above the fire-place, and on the narrow 
black shelf beneath them two gorgeously 
painted cups and saucers and a mug 
“For a good boy,” formed ornaments on 
which Mary looked with great pride. A 


square table, close to the window, cov-|i 


ered with a coarse white cloth, was used 
for meals, and a small mahogany chest 
of drawers standing against the wall op- 
posite the fire-place seemed to the occu- 
piers and their neighbours a sure token 
of respectability and prosperity. There 
was an armchair in one corner by the 
fire, and above it on a little shelf fixed to 
the wall were a large Bible and Prayer- 
book, a work-box, and knitting-needles, 
with a partly finished child’s sock. On 
the opposite side was the bench on which 
Allan was sitting, and in front of the fire 
was a low wooden stool. A little cart 
with a bit of string tied to it had been 
carefully “ put to bed” on the top of the 
stool before Jack was carried off by his 
mother. 

The father heard steps overhead, a 
pattering of small feet and merry shouts 
from the boy. He knew that Jack had 
been hiding in some very conspicuous 
place, and that his mother had turned 
away and looked for him somewhere else. 
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Whereupon Jack, beginning to fear that 
perhaps after all he really was lost, had 
rushed out shouting “ Me, me, me!” and 
his mother after an arduous chase had 
succeeded in catching him. Then there 
was a silence, and the father smiled. 
‘“Now they’re huggin’ and kissin’,” he 
said to himself. In a low voice the moth- 
er sang the evening hymn, and after that 
the child said his evening prayers. The 
quaint high-pitched tones reached the 
father’s ear, and carried his thoughts 
away from all the troubles of the day. 
“ What a knowin’ lile beggar it is,’ he 
said ; “he does seem to knaw that there’s 
summat out o’t common when he says 
his prayers.” There was silence for some 
minutes, and then the mother came soft- 
ly downstairs. 

As soon as he heard her steps John 
caught up the slate tying beside him, 
and when she entered the kitchen he 
was apparently engrossed by a long row 
of figures. 

He had received a promise of promo- 
tion from wookcutter to wood-reeve when 
he could “keep the book.” His wife 
had told this in the summer to their 
lodger, and the result was that John had 
received several lessons in compound 
addition and subtraction, and hoped to 
be qualified by the time there was a va- 
cancy. When Mary entered and saw 
him stooping over the slate, from which 
he had not looked up all the evening, she 
went from one thing to another, making 
a clatter to disturb him. As he was do- 
ing nothing she failed in the attempt, and 
at length she said, in an aggrieved tone — 
“ Anybody but you ’ud ha’ wanted to 
know how I got on to-day.” 

“ Mebbe I knaw enough a’ready ; and 
mebbe I knaw mair than I like,” an- 
swered John; “but what I deu say is 
this, I don’t believe there’s sic’ a thing in 
a’ the world as a woman that can hawld 
her tongue and keep her temper —I 
don’t believe there is sic’ a thing in a’ 
the worruld.” 

He struck the bench sharply with the 
slate to emphasize his words, and looked 
up at Mary. 

“ Now look ’ere, father, don’t you go 
and turn agen me, for I can’t abear it; 
and you ain’t got no cause to do it, you 
ain’t. I ain’t never done no wron 
-<d you, and don’t you go and say as 

ev.” 

“Iniver said nowt o’t sort; but if 
thou thinks it doesn’t hurt me to hear 
’em say thou was drunk o’er at Brench- 
ley, and they’d ha’ locked tha’ up if ’t 
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hedn’t ben for t’ barn thou’rt verra much 
mistakken.” 

“What did they say?” said Mary, 
slowly. 

“Why, they towld a pack 0’ lees, an 
shou’d ha’ bin a deal better out o’ their 
talk than in it.” 

“But I dunno what you mean. Who 
was drunk? You tell me over agen what 
you said just now.” 

“ There, there, don’t stand stearin’ at 
me. I don’t knaw what they said nor 
what they didn’t, nor I don’t want to 
knaw. A pack o’ lees I tell tha’, and 
let’s hear na mair about it.” 

But Mary, upon whom the meaning of 
his speech had slowly dawned, now 
flashed out into sudden anger. 

“ An’ you call yourself a man,” she 
said, sobbing violently, “an’ stand by 
and let ’em go on like that. Don’t tell 
me, if it had a’ been anybody else you’d 
a stood up for ’em.” 

“Stood np for ’em! What was I to 
stand up tor? Coom, my lass, coom; 
tis a bad job, and quarrellin’ wain’t help 
it, nor cryin’ ayther. Coom and tell ma’ 


. aw about that coort bisness.” 


It takes two to quarrel; and as Allan 
never would go on, Mary had to give in. 
She sat down with her apron to her eyes, 
and he waited in silence. At length she 
told him all her story — with some hesi- 
tation towards the last, but perfect truth- 
fulness. 

“TI thowt as much,” said he, getting 
up and speaking savagely, “ Dirty raskils! 
How much did ta’ say?” 

“Ten shillings a week.” 

“That’s ower much; and I’se free- 
tened that nasty ague is comin’ on ma 
agen. I’ve bin shakkin’ and shiverin’ 
all day, an’ felt that miserable I didn’t 
knaw what todo. It will be a bad time 
if I’m laid up. Coom and let’s hev a 
leuk for his dirty bill. Thou must ha’ 
got it somewhar.” 

And taking the candle, he led the way 
along the narrow passage and into the 
parlour, which was now prepared for the 
winter. The carefully-brushed carpet 
was rolled up in one corner, and the 
hearthrug, in which were the fire-irons 
wrapped in brown paper, stood in an- 
other. The window-curtains were neatly 
folded, wrapped in the best chamber 
towels and laid on the small round ma- 
hogany table ; whilst the cane-bottomed 
chairs were piled one upon another. 
The chimney glass was pinned up in 
paper and covered so as to exclude dust 
and flies, and the china ornaments were 
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put away in the cupboard. Nothing re- 
mained but a faded fire-paper in the 
grate, which, after three summers’ ser- 
vice, was unfit for further use. 

“It’s aw so tidy,” said Allan, with his 
usual pride in his wife’s work, “that it 
does seem a pity to upset it. But let us 
unroll t’ carpet and hev another leuk.” 

It was not to be expected that Mary 
should not feel aggrieved at the implied 
possibility of her having overlooked so 
important a document as the bill. Still 
anything was better than her husband’s 
silence and her own thoughts; so with 
some reluctance and a few not inaudible 
murmurs, she acceded to his suggestion, 
and by the dim light of the candle they 
carefully examined every article in the 
room. Allan shook the old fire-paper, 
and eagerly darted at the soiled frag- 
ments of tissue paper which fell from it. 

“Lay it on the top agen,” said Mary, 
with a smile which implied her superior- 
ity to the childish expectations of her 
husband. “I had it down when I black- 
leaded the stove, and I on’y put it there 
to ketch the soot as falls down the chim- 
ley. But there, you don’t know nothin’ 
about these things. How should you?” 

They proceeded to the bedroom over- 
head and then to their own room, in 
which little Jack lay asleep. They stood 
for a moment looking at him. 

“ Ay, but he’s a bonny un!” said the 
father. “I don’t knaw as ever I saw sic 
a fine ’un.” 

“ Come away,” said Mary, greatly ap- 
peased, and don’t wake him, else he’ll 
be wantin’ to go down agen. Here’s all 
the papers I’ve got. Now you can see 
for yourself, and then perhaps you'll be 
satisfied.” 

She produced a roll of odds and ends, 
letters and bills and printed notices, of 
each one of which she knew the history ; 
but Neville’s bill was not among them. 
When the search was ended Mary went 
down somewhat triumphantly, and with a 
certain sense of satisfaction. 

“Of course I want to find it, but it’s 
no good a tellin’ me that it’s in this house, 
because I know it ain’t.” 

“ Now don’t ga on like that. It’s a 
raal bad job, that’s what it is. Thou 
sud hev persuaded, lass —thou sud hev 
persuaded him, and then we sud hev hed 
time to turn oursels round, and mebbe 
thou’d ha’ fund it. But there, it’s na 
use botherin’, we shall get on somehow ; 
there’s pig i’ t’ stye, and landlord mun 
wait.” 

But the evil days had come when no 























man would wait. The landlord insisted 
on his rent, and the doctor asked for his 
bill; the grocer would give no credit, 
and there was not a bit of bread or meat 
to be had unless it was paid for. Nev- 
ille said to everyone — 

“T took ’em their quartern a day and 
never asked ’er for a penny, not till the 
end o’ summer, when ’er lodgers was 
gone ; and now she swears she paid me 
tho’ she ain’t no bill, nor receipt, nor 
nothin’ to show for it, and gives me all 
the trouble and bother of County-Courtin’ 
her. It’s too bad, ain’t it?” 

And the village agreed that it was too 
bad, and had no doubt that her husband 
—aman whom nobody knew, and who 
was spoken of with hesitation as coming 
from “the Sheers”»— was probably at 
the bottom of it. The question what 
could she have done with the money, was 
speedily answered. She had bought a 
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and injustice of rich and poor, of God 
and man. 

Night and day she had no other 
thought than to procure ten shillings to 
take to Brenchley every Monday, and, as 
she said, “to keep body and soul to- 
gether” through the week. The pig 
went first, and was absorbed by the rent 
and payment of a few shillings to the 
doctor, without which she feared that he 
might not continue his visits; then her 
husband’s clothes and her own and the 
child’s were pawned ; after that blankets 
and sheets and the best bed. Mary was 

rowing hard, silent, and desperate. For 
our or five weeks she had taken Jack 
with her to Brenchley, but after that she 
had always a bundle to carry, and scanty 
fare had begun to tell upon her so that 
her boy was a heavy burden. She left 
him at bonne by his father’s bedside, and 
returning, would look on sadly as the 


black silk gown and a Paisley shawl, | child played with the bits of paper she 


some said, whilst others asserted that 
Allan had sent it away to his friends in 
“the Sheers.” An attack of ague which 
confined Allan to his bed was attributed 
to a “bad conscience ;” and the numer- 
ous hints, not very delicately worded, 
which the neighbours thought it neces- 
sary to give his wife in order to convince 
her that they were not such fools as she 
thought them, ended in procuring her 
a bad word from everyone in the village. 
Her temper was hot and her tongue 
hasty, and the words which she regret- 
ted almost as soon as they were spoken, 
were not readily forgotten or forgiven. 
Before long the village was a nest of 
wasps, which she had irritated ; and she 
preferred to bring her scanty stores from 
Brenchley, or to fetch them from Strood, 
which was two miles distant, rather than 
to run the risk of meeting a former 
neighbour. Her husband resumed his 
work too soon, caught cold, and was laid 
up with rheumatic fever. Then Mary, 
well-nigh desperate, meeting Lady Holms- 
dale one day, ventured to address her. 
My Lady somewhat coldly referred her 
to the house-keeper ; and at the Hall she 
was told that no one who was not honest 
and sober need apply there; they’d 
heard all about her goings on, and if she’d 
brought herself to want, she had nobody 
but herself to thank for it. Atthe Par- 
sonage she fared somewhat worse, and 
the grave censure and solemn advice to 
let this be a lesson to her, and to repent 
and amend her ways, sent her home sob- 
bing, with a bitter sense of the cruelty 





had torn up to make horses and cows and 
sheep for him; and then she left him, 
and sat alone in the kitchen to make 
plans for the next week. It was a hard 
winter; the snow lay thickly on the 
ground, and the woods were impassable. 
She was compelled, therefore, on her fre- 
quent journeys, to follow the high road, 
and walk in the track made by passing 
carts and horses. Her cotton gown was 
wet and draggled, a thin shawl tied tight- 
ly round her was buta scanty covering, 
and, together with ragged boots and old 
bonnet, told such a tale of poverty and 
misery as might well account for her 
anxious careworn face. She would step 
out of her way into the thick snow to 
avoid a foot passenger if one chanced to 
come that way, and neither spoke to nor 
was addressed by any one. Early in 
January, when she had paid six pounds, 
she declared her inability to bring ten 
shillings a week, and the sum was re- 
duced to five. When she returned that 
day little Jack was asleep on his father’s 
bed. She stood looking at him, and then 
sat down and took him on her knees and 
kissed him. He laid his head upon her 
bosom, and after a few minutes looked 
up into her face, and said, “‘ Jack so sick, 
mammy.” 

A great fear fell upon her. The child 
was ill, and she had taken no thought of 
him. With trembling hands she un- 
fastened his clothes, and laid him tender- 
ly upon the bed. Day and night she 
nursed him, and the fever ran high and 
fierce. In his delirium he called con- 
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stantly for her, and as he grew weaker, 
his moans of “Mammy, mammy!” 
pierced her heart. 

“ Poor lile lad! He thinks his mammy 
can’t be there, because t’ pain waint ga,” 
said the father. 

On the eighth day the child died, and 
the mother thought she was_ thankful 
when the cries of pain and fear were 
stilled, and her boy was at peace. Allan 
was slowly getting better. He was able 
to sit up for an hour or two, and had 
even, with his wife’s help, contrived to 
get downstairs and sit by the fire. They 
talked more than they had done for some 
time, not about their child, but his fune- 
ral. The father had brought from his 
north-country home an intense feeling of 
reverence for the dead, and the still, white 
body of his child was an object for which 
he was prepared to sacrifice all that he pos- 
sessed. At length the arrangements for 
the funeral were completed, but the little 
parlour was stripped of almost every article 
of any value to defray its expense. When 
the day came, Allan, by the help of two 
sticks, tottered down to the garden-gate, 
and leant there, sobbing, as he watched 
the undertaker carry away on his shoul- 
der the little coffin covered with a pall 
edged with white. The mother, wearing 
a large cloak and hood, provided for the 
day, followed alone, tearless and white. 
Allan watched them as they passed along 
the street, white with fresh-fallen snow. 
He saw doors open and women come out 
for a moment to look after them, and then 
draw back hastily out of the cold. The 
tolling of the church bell fell upon him 
like a blow, and every stroke said, Alone, 
Alone, Alone! He saw the empty 
church that the mother entered, and the 
little empty grave awaiting his boy, out 
under the lime-trees at the end of a lone- 
ly path. He could endure no more, but 
tottered back to the house, and, throwing 
himself down upon the ground, exclaimed, 
“ The hand of the Lord is against me.” 

How long he lay there he did not know. 
When he arose, cold and stiff, the short 
day was closing. He crawled to the door 
and looked out, but there was no sign of 
Mary. The long white street was silent 
and empty. He thought: “Some woman 
has been good to her and taken her in. 
She is sitting by the fire. Perhaps she 
will have a good cry and ease her poor 
heart.” He was tender over her, think- 
ing more of her sorrow than his own. 
“Poor thing, she’s hada deal to bear,” 
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he would say to himself, when she was 
fierce and moody. “ Here am I, no bet- 
ter than a log, and that poor thing’s got 
it all upon her. But we shall manage 
somehow, and I'll see her righted yet, 
and her bits of things about her again.” 
But the child’s death had crushed him. 
That could never be set right. The child 
was taken from her, and how could she 
go on living without the child ? 

He went into the little kitchen, put a 
few sticks together, made up the fire, and 
put on water to boil for tea. He was so 
weak, and his movements so slow, that 
the church clock struck five before he 
had completed these preparations, and 
then he sat downand waited. Six o’clock 
struck, and seven, and Mary did not re- 
turn. His anxiety grew too exacting to 
be controlled, and, leaving the cottage, 
he dragged himself step by step along 
the street. The church was midway in 
the village, standing back within its iron- 
railed space, with the large old church- 
yard at the back, shaded by rows of lime 
trees and sloping down the hill towards 
the broad valley of Holm. 

Allan passed through the open gate 
and along the path which he knew that 
other feet had trodden, until he reached 
the far end of the churchyard. There he 
leaned against a tree, near which there 
was a fresh-made grave. The moonlight 
lay white on all else, but down over the 
grave a dark figure was crouching, mo- 
tionless and silent. He stood silent for 
a moment, and then ina soft tremulous 
whisper, he said — 

“ Coom awa’, my lass; coom !” 

“ Oh, father,” she cried, shaken with a 
sudden passion of sorrow ; “oh, father, I 
can’t leave him. I can’t leave him here 
by himself, all out in the cold and the 
dark. My boy, my boy; why have they 
taken my boy from me!” 

And she stretched her arms out over 
the little mound, and passionately kissed 
the hard ground and laid her cheek upon 
it. 

Her husband stood silent for a time, 
and then he said, sadly — 

“* Ain’t I nowt to tha, that thou waint 
coom back wi’ ma? Thou’s got me left, 
thou knaws.” 

And she rose and went to him, put her 
arms round him, and they wept together. 

“ God forgive me,” she said ; “ I a’most 
forgot you; and you oughtn’t to be out. 
You dunno hardly how to stand. Lean 
on my shoulder, and we’ll go home.” 




















SPANISH LIFE AND CHARACTER IN THE INTERIOR. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 


SPANISH LIFE AND CHARACTER IN THE 
INTERIOR, DURING THE SUMMER OF 1873. 


LETTER IX. 
(CONTINUED.) 


THE whole management of the do- 
mestic arrangements, however, is under 
the care of the Sefiora Angel Garcia, 
who seems the very model of a oe | 
Superior — gentle, dignified, cheerful, 
and full of bright and sparkling conversa- 
tion. It was indeed a privilege to be in 


the company of one whose every word | 
There : 


and look was full of benevolence. 
are two doctors attached to the Home, 
of whom the one devotes himself exclu- 
sively to the patients within the walls, 
the other attending daily for consulta- 
tions. Until a few months ago two 
clergy lived within the walls, to minister 
to the sick, and offer prayers, and give 
religious instruction ; but in the Revolu- 
tion of the summer they were dismissed 
and the chapel laid in ruins.* At pres- 
ent only the girls receive religious in- 
struction, and for the rest prayers are 
optional. The inmates who desire it 
now, I have been informed, attend one 
of the neighbouring churches. 

A short time ago this Home was to 
have been greatly enlarged, but the good 
work, alas ! languishes from lack of funds. 
Let us hope that the present Government 
will take it up, and carry out an idea so 
benevolent. 

The Commissariat Department is capi- 
tal, beautifully managed, and the food ex- 
cellently cooked. About this latter point 
I may be allowed to speak, as I not only 
saw but tasted the provend, which com- 
mended itself even to the capricious appe- 
tite of a sick man. Each department has 
a separate corridor, or dining-room, and a 
separate kitchen; while for the whole 
place there is one huge store-room. For 
all who are well there are three meals a 
day, at the hours of eight, two and six. 
The grown-up inmates have meat, roasted 
or boiled, once every day, and soup, 
bread, fruit, and vegetables. The chil- 
dren have their soup, and, instead of 


* Among the other acts of the summer Revolution, 
visitors to Cadiz should know that the three undoubted 
Muriilos— among them that great artist’s /ast work 
(for he fell from the ladder just as it was completed, 
and received the injuries which caused his death), the 
Marriage of Santa Catalina —pictures which have 
always been preserved in the convent De los Capu- 
chinos, were taken away by force, and placed in the 
Museum, where they now hang; thus, I suppose, 
being converted from ecclesiastical to civil property. 
Such, at least, was the intention. 
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“carne,” the favourite Spanish dish called 
“cocida,” which may briefly be described 
as mutton boiled to rags, with peas and 
onions ; it is, in fact, the meat from which 
soup has been taken, and is a staple dish 
at all tables in Spain. They, too, have 
their bread and vegetables. All except 
the sick drink water; for in Spain, both 
with high and low, water is the chief 
drink, and they are far more particular 
here about the spring from which their 
water comes than an English squire is 
about the quality of his port. The soup 
is excellent: rice and tomatoes and onions 
formed the ingredients of the huge caul- 
dron into which I dipped, while curry, cut- 
lets, and other delicacies were being car- . 
ried off as portions for the sick. On 
Feast-days all the inmates have wine. 

So much for the cooking department. 
It would have gladdened an English 
housewife’s heart to see the ample and 
good fare, or to enter the Dispensa, or 
store-room, and see the huge vats of Val- 
de-Pefias (the rough, red, wholesome wine 
of the interior), the strings of garlic round 
the wall,the sacks of garvancos (a kind 
of pea, for soup), and the shelves of clean 
massive crockery, each cup or plate bear- 
ing the inscription, “ Caritas. Casa de 
Misétricordia de Cadiz.” 

As to the Sleeping Arrangements. 
These are specially attended to. All 
sleep in separate iron beds, on the upper 
storeys. All sleep according to age, or, 
as it is called, their different classes. 
With those from six to eight nurses sleep, 
or sit up nightly. All the rooms are lit 
by oil lamps ; all have from thirty to a 
hundred and fifty beds in them, with soft 
mattrasses and blankets, snowy sheets, 
and coloured coverlets. The rooms are 
all ventilated at the bottom of the walls ; 
nor did I trace, even in the Infirmaries, a 
suspicion even of disagreeable or polluted 
air. The windows are all on one side of 
the Dormitories, and are high and broad. 
The walls, as usual in Spanish houses, 
are whitewashed, with a row of enamelled 
blue tiles along the bottom... The inmates 
of the Home all rise at six, and repair to 
bed at seven. 

There are several /ufirmary Wards. 
One, which I noticed especially, was en- 
tirely devoted to those suffering from 
skin diseases. The number of bedridden 
men and women (thetwo sexes live on 
different sides of the quadrangle) seemed 
to me about ninety in all; these were 
eating curry, working with coarse mate- 
rials, or sipping their wine or chocolate, 
or chatting to the comely nurse; all 
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seemed cheerful and contented, and every 
face brightened as the Rectora drew 
near. 

The Schoolrooms, the Gymnasium, the 
Music-rooms — of which last there seemed 
many — were in beautiful order, although 
there was no lack of noisy children about 
them. So “free and easy” did the chil- 
dren seem in the presence of their supe- 
riors, that in one room where some fifty 
were learning the military drill, in shirt- 
sleeves and bare legs, some _ half-dozen 
ran up to me, and fairly dragged the “ In- 
gleesi” by his hands across the drill- 
room. 

Music is taught twice a day; every 
sort of brass instrument, as well as sing- 
ing, and this is very popular with the 
young folk. Might not the same plan be 
adopted in our own workhouses with good 
effect ? 

We were just about taking leave, hav- 
ing looked at the long, clean lavatories, 
the cabinets of work sewn for the Home 
by the girls, and the bright garden, and 
the lovely stretch of blue sea from the 
dormitories, when the Rectora said, “ You 
have not yet seen the workshops.” In 
two minutes we were ina new world. One 
workshop opened into another ; the black- 
smith’s anvil rang, the carpenter’s ham- 
mer thudded, the tailor and clothmaker 
were hard at work, the shoemaker’s shop 
seemed decked out for the streets. In 
each little workshop was one skilled mas- 
ter-worker, and working away, as appren- 
tices, were the boys of the Home, each 
learning, with a smiling face, his several 
trade. “We work only for the Home,” 
said one maestro to me, “and everything 
for the Home is done on the premises.” 

If anyone thinks this a highly-coloured 
sketch, let him, if he can, see the Casa de 
Misericordia for himself, and spend three 
hours within its walls with Angel Garcia. 
It can be visited on any day by anyone 
presenting a card, and asking for the Rec- 
tora, and he can make himself acquainted 
with all its workings. It is called usually 
now, “ El] Hospicio de Cadiz.” 

As I took leave of the Rectora, and 
thanked her for devoting so many hours 
to instruct a stranger, she said, “I de- 
serve no thanks ; this place is my sphere 
of duty and of pleasure, and you also 
seem interested in works of charity. 
Farewell.” 

Once more ; ere I passed through the 
spacious doorway, the inscription above 
quoted caught my eye, and I felt that had 
my lot been a less blissful one — had it 
been my lot to be one of the Spanish 
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homeless poor — I, too, should thankfully 
echo the psalmist’s words, and say, “Hic 
requies mea: hic habitabo.” 


LETTER X. 
MINOR CHARITIES OF CADIZ. 


OnE of the most cheerful sights in this 
great city is that the street corners and 
the church steps are in great measure 
free from the shoals of beggars who 
stand or sit at every street corner, and 
under every scrap of shade, in the towns 
of the interior. It is a very sad sight to 
see there the fearful amount of utter help- 
less, shiftless misery, which one has not 
the power to relieve ; and to hear every 
five minutes the pitiful appeal made by 
the widowed, the maimed, the lame, and 
the blind: “Por amor de Dios — muy 
poquito ” — (“ For the love of God, I be- 
seech you give me a very little ”). 

In the interior, so great is the press of 
poverty, that the rich and benevolent in 
many of the towns give out that, on a 
certain day in every week, between the 
hours of nine and ten, bread, and copper 
money, and scraps will be given away ; 
and on the set morning the gateway is 
lined with suppliants, quietly waiting for 
the expected portion. Here, however, 
the Casas de Misericordia, and the asso- 
ciations of the charitable — coupled with 
the benevolence of the Church, which 
has more in her power here than in the 
interior —do much to diminish this 
wholesale begging. 

Let me give you a short sketch of 
some of the smaller works of mercy 
here :— 

Overlooking the bright expanse of sea 
near the Fishmarket stands a cleanly, 
whitewashed but unpretending, house, 
bearing over the door the inscription 


Casa de Hermanos de la Caridad 


(“ House of the Brothers of Charity”). 
Entering in, I found the hall or court- 
yard —for the houses here are all built 
in a square round the hall, which is open 
to the blue sky, and usually full of tropi- 
cal shrubs in huge wooden vessels — 
most tastefully laid out, with flowers, 
palm-trees, and aromatic flowering shrubs, 
growing in profusion, quite unlike the 
bare walls which one unhappily asso- 
ciates with Houses of Mercy. One 
of the Sisters of Mercy, attired in the 
dress of her Order (S. Vicente de P,), 
kindly offered to take me over her hospi- 
tal — for such the Casa was. It is a 
large house, taken by an association of 























benevolent private individuals —the Her- 
manos de la Caridad —and devoted en- 
tirely to the care of the sick, who cannot, 
from poverty, or the number of their 
family, or scarcity of work, receive the 
medical skill and the diet and nursing 
they require, at their own homes. 

The Hospital makes up too beds, of 
which fifty-eight were occupied at the 
time of my visit. It is entirely for suffer- 
ers of the male sex, there being a sister 
institution devoted to suffering women. 
The plan on which it is carried out is a 
striking one, and one, I think, unknown 
in England. It is as follows: Forty 
benevolent persons, men of some afflu- 
ence, seeing how —_— of their poorer 
brothers were unable when sick to com- 
mand at their comfortless homes, or on 
board their ships lying in harbour, the 
comforts, quiet, and medical skill which 
they needed, bought this large house, 
and fitted it up as a hospital for the 
accommodation of such cases. It was 
intended to take in, not especially the 
very poor, for whom (such as they are) 
there are hospitals, but to provide also 
for two distinct classes: first, all who 
could not afford to pay fora good doc- 
tor’s visits, and skilful nursing and luxu- 
ries, and yet could afford to contribute a 
little to their expenses when sick, that 
little being fixed at 2s. 1d. (two shillings 
and a penny) per diem: in Spanish 
money, two pesetas and a half. Second- 
ly, the institution was to provide a refuge 
in sickness for all the “decentes” (or 
respectable poor) whose friends or rela- 
tions would become responsible for the 
payment of that sum. In many cases 
these very Brothers of Charity them- 
selves pay the sum to admit one of their 
protégés ; in other cases, the clergy pay, 
or masters for their servants. 

The sum of twenty-five pence per diem 
may seem, to some readers, large for a 
House of Mercy, yet, be it remembered, 
there is here no “parish doctor,” and no 
union-house, though there is a Poor Law 
in existence, and the visits of the com- 
monest doctor in Spain are each reck- 
oned at two pesetas, ze. twenty out of the 
twenty-five pence charged in the hospital. 

The arrangements of this miniature 
hospital are simply exquisite. Some 
twenty beds or so are in one room, but 
privacy is secured by white dimity cur- 
tains, on iron bars about five feet high, 
being drawn around the patient’s bed at 
his will, making a light and little airy 
room, open to the ceiling. The nearest 
approach 1 have seen to this was in 
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school days at St. Peter’s College, Rad- 
ley, where each boy had a separate 
“cubicle ” of the same kind. 

The whole appearance of the place be- 
tokened peace, comfort, and kindliness — 
nay, more, cheerfulness. The men were 
some of them sitting up in bed drinking 
their soup or eating their curry, with a 
good copa of red wine by their side. 
Others were sauntering about, reading, 
or chatting. 

Next, we visited the surgeon’s room, 
and most beautifully and perfectly was it 
fitted up. I noticed several glass cases 
full of instruments, medicine, &c., and a 
couch for operating, of the shape, or 
nearly so, that I have observed at some 
of the London hospitals. The kitchen 
was beautifully clean, with a capital 
range ; it was full of bustle — for at 
least ten or twelve different sorts of 
dinners, to suit the various tastes of the 
poor sick fellows, were being carried 
away. 

“ Take which you like,” said the smil- 
ing Sister of Mercy, who was my com- 
panion; and I can answer for the excel- 
lence of the fare. Among the favourites 
were curried rice and mutton, cutlets, 
boiled beef and fried potatoes, and 
tomato soup, and rice soup —the favour- 
ite “ sopa d’arroz” of this country. 

Thence, to see the convalescents din- 
ing. In a long, cheerful room, there 
they were, looking over the bright blue 
sea, and eating heartily, and trying to 
talk. For they could only ¢vy. They 
were men from every clime and of a 
tongues, for this institution takes in all 
alike ; an English sailor, who had fallen 
from the mast, and whose captain paid 
for him; one or two Finlanders, in the 
same case; an American, from “ Phila- 
delphy,” as he said; one or two Moors, 
and several Spaniards, made up this 
strange but cheerful dinner-party. The 
American told me “they were very com- 
fortable quarters,” with a’ genuine new- 
country twang. 

The tiny chapel is a real gem in its 
way — very, very small, but very costly, 
the whole ceiling and walls being of 
carved brass. A Roman Catholic clergy- 
man performs divine service every morn- 
ing. 

The whole work is done by seven 
superintending Sisters of Mercy of the 
Order above mentioned, whose smiling 
faces are a medicine in themselves. 
They wear a simple black dress, plain 
black cross, and white starched cape or 
collar; and if they have any pride, it 
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seems to me it is to do good. They 
have, I believe, four or five men servants 
for the work of the Casa. 

Are not institutions on this system 
needed in England, where, for a small 
sum, even gentlemen and ladies with 
slender means, living perhaps in lodgings 
or the like, might find a home, and not 
forfeit their self-respect by being de- 
pendent wholly on charity ? 

This hospital is in the Plaza de S. 
Juan de Dios, close to the fruit and fish 
markets. The stranger who seeks to 
see it will be courteously shown over it, 
and allowed to leave an offering for the 
benefit of its inmates. 

The next institution of charity (Casa 
de Caridad) to which I bent my steps 
was of a sadder character, as the inscrip- 
tion over its heavy portals showed. It 
was the “ Casa de Dementes,” or, as 
these smaller asylums are called by the 
common people in this country, the 
“Casa de Locos,” the word “loco” be- 
ing equivalent to the English phrase 
“cracked.” 1 presented my order of ad- 


mittance, which is a necessary document, 
and may be obtained by any English gen- 
tleman who desires to see it for higher 
motives than those of idle curiosity, of 
the courteous director of El Hospicio de 
Cadiz, the two being sister institutions, 


and situated not far from each other. 
The spectacle in the little hall was a sad 
one. In the door opening into the ample 
courtyard, where the lunatics take their 
exercise, is a tiny grating, with a sliding 
panel, on which a porter keeps guard. 
Through this the friends of the unhappy 
inmates are always allowed to see them 
and speak with them, admittance to a 
closer interview being only admissible by 
an order from the doctor, certifying that 
it will produce no ill effects. As a rule, 
I was told by those who have the super- 
vision of the Casa, the visits of their 
friends or relations have a tendency to 
excite and unsettle the patients. 

In the little vestibule a sorrowing 
group was sitting, each awaiting their 
turn to look in and speak a word to some 
loved one through the narrow grating. 
One was a poor and careworn mother, 
who, so my guide told me, came every 
day, rain or shine, sick or well, to bring 
the little luxuries she could spare from 
her scanty table to the son who had once 
worked for her, and could work no more. 
The next was a father, who made a 
weekly visit also to his son. One or two 
others, a youth, and two young Spanish 
girls were there; they, too, came con- 
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stantly at stated times, to bring “ ali- 
mentos ” (provision) to their “ loco.” 
The head porter, who is a kind of master 
of the Casa, soon appeared, and with him 
a buxom and smiling elderly “ Hermana 
de Caridad ” (Sister of Mercy) dressed in 
black, with white hood and cape and 
rosary. The “maestro” was a fine, 
handsome young Spaniard, of some five- 
and-thirty summers, with a bright, gentle 
smile, a keen eye that looked one through 
and through. He seemed firm, and 
confident enough, and all the inmates 
seemed very fond of him. 

The asylum was formerly a convent ; 
it has ample premises, and garden, and a 
sea-view on one side. It is, however, 
only a small asylum, making up about 
one hundred and sixty or seventy beds. 
At the time of my visit the inmates num- 
bered ninety-seven men and fifty-three 
women. Of these inmates some are 
idiots, some raving mad, some monoma- 
niacs. Theasylum is for rich and poor 
alike, although their privileges and in- 
dulgences vary according to their rates 
of payment. Thus, sixteen of the men 
and seven of the women were of gentle 
birth, and paid for liberally by their 
friends. These have each a separate 
bedroom, with arm-chair, table, books, 
and any little luxury of the kind, such 
as wine, better food, and the like. In 
some cases, where the relatives of these 
“‘particulares,” as they are called, live 
on the spot, they send the dinners, &c., 
from their own table; in other cases, 
they pay some one to supply them with 
what is needful, and suited to their 
former position. 

The majority of the inmates are poor, 
and are paid for by the Government of 
the Provincia at a fixed rate per head. 
Their friends also can supply or pay for 
little extra luxuries, as tobacco, wine, 
and the like. This system of allowing 
the relatives of any one under confine- 
ment to bring them nourishment is also, 
I am assured, allowed in many of the 
prisons of Spain. The payment for 
rooms and attendants, without food, is 
at the rate of tod. per diem, which in- 
cludes medical advice. 

The law in Spain forbids, under severe 
penalties, any private person to keep an 
insane person in his or her house; and 
it also decrees that the Provincia of an 
insane person shall maintain him, if his 
friends are unable todo so. Thus, one 
little chamber, with arm-chair and writ- 
ing-table, was inhabited by a captain in 
the army, seized with madness at Manilla; 
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another, by the wife of a man of good 
position ; and the like. 

Many —a great many — of the men get 
better, and leave the asylum, the Sister 
told me, perfectly sane; but, she added, 
to my surprise, very few of the women 
recover perfectly. I cannot account for 
this, to my own satisfaction; but I fully 
believe it to be true, as the women 
seemed far worse than the men. 

It is almost needless to say that the 
sexes occupy each a separate wing of the 
Casa. The rooms for the “ particulares,” 
and for those who need a separate bed- 
room for safety’s sake, are about four- 
and-a-half yards square, with windows 
(barred) of fair size, as it seemed to me. 
It struck me that there was no glass in 
these windows ; but in Spain, among the 
houses of the common people, in the in- 
terior, at least, glass in the windows is by 
no means considered a necessary. The 
writer of this, when taking his own house 
in the interior had to add glass himself 
to his windows.— The fare of the in- 
mates who come under the usual rules of 
the asylum seems to be on a sufficiently 
generous scale, viz. at eight, soup (of 
meat) and a small loaf ; at 12.30, rice or 
vermicelli soup, and bread and meat, with 
a little wine on certain days, as feast- 
days, or under medical advice ; and coffee 
or soup at seven. Their exercise is taken 
in the ample open courtyard or quad- 
rangle of the building, whither the men 
are all turned in, as soon as they like, 
after breakfast. They are allowed, for 
amusements, newspapers, cards, and ci- 
garillos. Nearly all the women take to 
smoking, and enjoy it, after a few months 
in the asylum. “It tranquillizes them,” 
said one of my conductors. 

Two doctors, one for each sex, live 
within the walls of the Casa; a clergy- 
man also is in constant residence. The 
rest of the staff consists of nine Sisters 
of Mercy, five men, and the same number 
of women, servants. 

The corridor, or dining-room in both 
wings of the Casa was bright and clean, 
the inmates (save the “ particulares ” and 
the “furiosos,” who dine in their own 
rooms) dining all together, the only thing 
noticeable being that fingers and spoons 
alone are allowable in eating. The dor- 
mitories, with iron bedsteads and com- 
fortable bedclothes, were airy and bright, 
and, be it remarked, forty-five of these 
men sleep without any partition in one 
dormitory together; others in rooms 
holding fifteen or ten beds ; and the same 
seemed the case with the women, though 
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not in such numbers. This struck me 
much at the time of visiting. Of course 
one or two attendants are in the rooms. 
It certainly pointed to the fact that the 
majority were in no sense violent luna- 
tics. 

The infirmaries were clean, warm, and, 
to all appearance, comfortable. 

Thence to the large room, where the 
female lunatics assemble. Here, I con- 
fess, I was greatly shocked: the wretch- 
edly low—I was going to write villan- 
ous —type of face, old and young, herd- 
ing together, doing nothing; the inartic- 
ulate sounds, chattering and screaming 
like parrots or monkeys; the eagerness 
with which they ran at me, and clutched 
hold of my hands and coat—all were 
very awful— beyond description, awful. 
There were thirty-five girls and womenin 
this room. The gentle voice and pres- 
ence of La Hermana Sorpilad soothed 
them a little; they all clustered round 
her like bees. One was weeping hysteri- 
cally in a separate room, but the sound 
filled the sala. They followed us to the 
door, one clinging tight to my arm, until 
the “maestro” gently disengaged her 
grasp. I could hardly bring myself to 
see the last sad spectacle, the rooms of 
the “furiosos,” or violent. Only two 
were tenanted: the unhappy inmate of 
one was shouting like a wild beast, shak- 
ing his hands in the air in his frenzy, and 
stamping up and down the narrow room. 
Seeing us, he rushed at the grating, and 
the fearful sight of his face I pray God I 
may never again behold. He had killed 
a man some two years ago. He was a 
‘religious monomaniac,” the gentle-faced 
Sister said. ‘Ah, sefior,” she added, 
“this is muy triste, muy triste!” (“very, 
very bitter”). I could but thank God 
that I had not to look on such a sight 
every day. Yet one more thought arose. 
How noble, how devoted, how Christian- 
like is the life of these Sisters, some of 
them of tender age and gentle birth, who 
spend their whole lives among these, the 
unhappiest, the most afflicted, the most 
hopeless of all the human race, and that 
without reward ! 

The faults of this Casa struck me as 
twofold —(1) the insufficient amusement, 
and.not nearly sufficient work — such as 
gardening — for the afflicted inmates ; (2) 
the absence of padded rooms for the 
“ furiosos.” Pa 

The merits seemed to me to be also 
twofold —(1) the inestimably humanizing 
effect which the ministrations and mere 
presence of these Sisters must have, es- 
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pecially on the men ; (2) the advantage of 
the relations being allowed to bring little 
luxuries for these their afflicted brethren 
and sisters. 

A few words, before I close, on the 
Hospital for Women —the sister insti- 
tution to that for men. The “ Hospital 
de Mujeres” is situated in the street 
bearing its name, and is a large and 
handsome building. Its wide courtyard 
is filled, as at the “ Hospital de los Hom- 
bres,” with exotic shrubs and flowers: 
the graceful white bell-shaped flowers of 
the trompeta, the platanos of Havannah, 
the camellia francessa, with adelfas and 
aureolas, made a bright and rich show. 
The priest was at the gateway, and, with 
true Spanish courtesy, bade, us welcome. 

This Casa de Misericordia is under 
the care of the Carmelitas de la Caridad 
(Carmelite Sisters), of whom there are 
ten in residence, who do nearly all the 
work of the institution with their own 
hands. One of them, in her brown 
stuff dress, blue serge apron, white hood, 
and black cross, showed us over the 
building. 

Very noticeable in these lofty white- 
washed dormitories and salas was the 
effect of the introduction of colour. At 
regular intervals, paintings on encaustic 
tiles were let into the walls, all repre- 
senting religious subjects. In one sala 
were the fourteen “Stations of the 
Cross,” in blue and buff. The bed-heads 
were painted dark green, with little yel- 
low crosses at the head. The coverlets 
were buff, with the escudo of the Virgin 
stamped upon them in white. Small oil- 
paintings also were hung round the walls, 
and many other trifling and inexpensive 
ornaments. The effect was exceedingly 
pretty. This Casa contains seventy beds, 
thirty-five of which are in one lofty room. 
At the time of my visit the inmates num- 
bered about fifty. 

The classes who come here are three- 
fold; first, the very poor, who are re- 
ceived for nothing ; the funds, however, 
are so deficient that very few can be re- 
ceived. It was a sad thing to know that, 
some few years back, Government and 
Church could give, and did give liberally, 
and these institutions were filled, and 
now no funds are forthcoming! -The 
second class are aged women, who have 
a little money, and prefer to spend their 
old age in the Casa, and die there. The 
third class are the sick members of 
moderately well off families, who cannot 
afford to maintain them at home, and can 
provide for them far better and more 
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cheaply here. Both these last classes 
pay a fixed sum weekly. 

There is a ward for infectious diseases, 
and one for accidents. 

Two doctors and one clergyman live 
inthe Casa. In each ward is a small 
altar for praying. One of the rooms, 
used for various purposes, is a very fine 
one, in size 22 yards by 34, and very 
lofty, with a row of marble pillars, and 
enormous windows. Armchairs. and 
tables were spread about it. 

Next I visited the kitchen. It was 
“comida time,” and a gratifying sight it 
was to see the well-dressed Sefioras of 
the town — evidently persons of respect- 
able position—themselves taking the 
dinners to their mother ox sister, or what- 
ever relation they might have in the Casa. 
They fairly vied in activity with the 
ten bustling little “madres.” Relations 
are admitted to sit with their sick at any 
time. 

Two arrangements I remarked that 
were wholly new to me. 

First, the advantage of the introduc- 
tion of colour into the wards, as above 
mentioned. Secondly, the admirable 
arrangement of the bed-ridden, by which 
privacy is secured to each. 

The whole atmosphere of this hospital 
was deeply religious. On all the crockery 
was stamped —not the name or coat of 
arms of the Casa, but — the escudo de la 
Virgen. In every ward was a small 
altar; every wall and bed, every nook 
and corner, had some religious motto, or 
picture, or image. As I turned to go 
away, 1 saw that some nervous fingers 
had barely secured to the door, with a 
pin, a tiny piece of paper with the bleed- 
ing heart of Christ painted roughly on it, 
and underneath, in MS., the words — 


Detente: el corazon de Jesus esta conmigo. 


(“ Stay: the heart of Christ is with me.”) 
I stayed for a moment to consider the 
meaning, and the two “madres” re- 
marked audibly, “The English captain 
will see every little thing ; but it is well 
that he should.” 

And then I said farewell to this model 
Hospital. As I passed through the outer 
door, in the tiny vestibule, quite open 
to the street, a young Spanish lady was 
kneeling, evidently in prayer. Not until 
then had I noticed that a little altar there . 
was lighted up with much taste, barely 
removed from the street. A heap of 
aromatic boughs was lying in the street 
as I stepped out. [| said to the guide, 
“What are these?” “ Those,” said he, 
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in broken English, “are the scented tion of family names. The practice com- 
shrubs we use on ¢he good night. Don’t|menced in Normandy, and gradually ex- 
you know ?—the night God came down | tended itself into England, Scotland, and 
with the good news for us all.” Ireland.” 

Truly, I thought, religion here is not; From the time named, the year 1000, 
thrust into a corner, but speaks for itself | the practice has continued, and has ex- 
at every turn. tended so greatly that at this time there 
are probably 35,000 surnames. In the 
sixteenth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General (1856) thirty-two thousand eight 
From The Popular Science Review. | hundred and eighteen different surnames 

ON NAME AND RACE IN ENGLAND, | Were recorded, and the list has increased 

Since that time. 
oe. Boe, Fae I turn again to the “ Patronymica Bri- 

THE object of this paper is to suggest | tannica” fora summary of facts, in the 
a theory that there exists a relationship! addendum of that work, bearing upon 
between the names of the native inhabi-| things, circumstances, or qualities from 
tants of this island and the races to which | which surnames are derived. Camden 
they belong. I mean between the szz-! had already, in his time, discovered acon- 
names and the race. If the theory be | siderable number of origins, although his 
true, it opens up a subject of physiological | list does not approach the modern one to 
and even of political importance. Ittends; which I am about to refer. This modern 
to establish the view, which I, for my_| list, extracted from the documents in the 
part, believe to be correct, that distinct | office of the Registrar-General, and com- 
races, however closely they may be unit-! piled by a gentleman once in that office, 
ed together, by residence in the same} is, Mr. Lower states, authentic in every 
country and by intermarriage, retain their | particular. It places names, in relation 
original quality of race; that all change, to their origins, under the following 
from admixture is but transitory in char-; heads : — 
acter; andthatthere isnoendtoanyrace| 1. Mames from words relating to reli- 
except by its extinction. gion: as Church, Font, Priest, Prophet, 

Camden was the first to point out in, Dean, Parson, Minister, Tomb, Heaven, 
his **Remaines concerning Britain,” a Hell, Sermon, Crucifix, Grave, Sexton, 
fact which even in this day is known to Clerk, Beadle, Verger, Crozier, Paternos- 
very few persons —viz. that the use of, ter, Surplice. 2. rom words relating to 
surnames or family names did not begin’ the mineral kingdom: such as Gem, 
until about the time of the Norman Con- Jewel, Stone, Gold, Silver, Steel, Dia- 
quest. This, as a general fact, is now mond, Ruby, Glass, Flint, Chalk, Salt, 
admitted, but there are certain exceptions! Carbon, Clay, Slate, Ruddle. 3. From 
of arare character which indicate that, words relating to the vegetable kingdom: 
the custom of adopting a surname existed such as Tree, Ash, Birch, Cork, Date, 
a little before the Conquest. Thus Mr.’ Holly, Lemon, Oak, Pine, Root, Leaf, 
Mark Antony Lower, in his Jearned work | Bark, Clover, Hay, Cotton, Briars, Cane, 
“The Patronymica Britannica,” shows Heath, Hazel, Garland, Poppy, Violet, 
from a document in the Cottonian MSS.,! Pink. 4. From words relating to-build- 
which must have existed earlier than'zzgs, their parts &c.: such as scaffold, 
1066, that one Hwita Hatte, a keeper of, Trussel, Smithy, Lodge, Barn, Mill, Cas- 
bees in Hzthfelda, had a daughter Tate tle, Barrack, Bastion, Mole, Temple, 
Hatte, who was the mother of Wulsige Pillar, Tunnel, Well, Pantry, Dairy, 
the shooter, and that Lulle Hatte, the’ Kitchen, Chambers, Roof, Rafter, Larder, 
sister of Wulsige, was wife of one Heh-; Window, Oven, Tile. 5. From words 
stan in Wealadene. Other members of relating to war and its concomitants : 
the same family are also named ; but so! such as Warrior, Sword, Dagger, Gun, 
peculiar is the fact of such naming, that Cannon, Guard, Staff, Corps,( Rank, 
Mr. Ferguson maintains, says Mr. Lower, Shield, Banner, Archer, Bow, Arrow, 
for the existing family of Hatt, that it is Camp, Conquest. 6. Fyrom words relat- 
probably the oldest hereditary surname zug to moods and temperaments: such as 
we have onrecord. The following quota- Eatwell, Cram, Nice, Savoury, Joy, Jest, 
tion from the learned author of the “ Pat-' Gay, Merry, Jolly, Witty, Reel, Mock, 
ronymica Britannica” is definite: “I see Hunt, Heat, Sport. 7. From words relat- 
no reason for departing from the year ing to musical instruments: such as Bu- 
1000 as the proximate date for the assump- glehorn, Fiddle, Fife, Horn, Piper, Tabor, 
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Drum, Timbrel, Harp. 8. From words 
relating to epochs of life: such as Birth, 
Marriage, Wedlock. 9. From words re- 
lating to shapes : such as Square, Round, 
Cone, Globe, Angle, Circus, and Circuit. 
10. From words relating to books: such 
as Chart, Deed, Reams, Book, Page, 
Press, Print, Quire, Quill, Ledger, Annals, 
Charter, Letter, Card. 11. rom words 
relating to points of the compass : such as 
East, West, North, South, Southern, 
Western, Bisouth. 12. From words relat- 
ing to implements, tools, or commodities : 
such as Parcel, Bale, Pack, Box, Coop, 
Tub, Awl, Saw, Nail, Hone, Punch, Can- 
dle, Coke, Couch, Bell, Scraps, Shell, 
Stirrup. 13. From words relating to 
characteristics : such as Pout, Loon, Late, 
Regular, Greedy, Dupe, Rant. 14. From 
words relating to qualities: such as Car- 
nal, Anguish, Grief, Fear, Guile, Dud- 
geon, Proud, Sly, Vain, Lawless, Sawney, 
Quaint, Shallow, Vague. 15. vom words 
relating to clothing and ornaments : such 
as Garment, Hat, Hood, Cap, Tippet, 
Shirt, Bonnet, Sash, Patten, Feather, 
Vest, Hose, Stocking, Gaiter, Brace, 
Tape, Diaper, Poplin, Silk, Pocket, Plush. 
16. From words relating to diseases 
and their concomitants: such as Fever, 
Palsy, Gout, Fits, Boils, Rickets, Whit- 
low, Corns, Chap, Glanders, Spavin, 
Leper, Pill, Balsam, Bolus, Physic, Lan- 
cet, Mortar. 17. From words relating 
to liquors: such as Wine, Port, Sherry, 
Claret, Negus, Whisky, Stout, Eggbeer, 
Mead, Perry. 18. from words relating 
to colours: such as Blue, Green, Purple, 
Scarlet, Lake, Roan, Buff, Grey, Laven- 
der, Cherry, Peach, Sable, Black, White. 
19. rom words relating to titles: such 
as King, Queen, Noble, Knight, Squire, 
Baron, Lord, Margrave, Templar, Rex. 
20. from words relating to money: such 
as Coin, Cash, Guinea, Pound, Shilling, 
Sixpence, Penny, Farthing, Mark, Noble, 
Tester, Pottle, Gill, Mile, Cubit, Furlong, 
Yard, Inches, Road, Tod, Last, Pound, 
Barrel, Tons. 21. From words relating 
to the weather : such as Cloud, Dew, Fog, 
Sky, Mist, Thaw, Sleet, Hail, Rain, Wind, 
Tempest, Thunder, Lightning, Day, 
Noon, Star, Manyweathers. 22. From 
words relating tofigures ; such as Cipher, 
Unit, Two, Twelves, Score, Twentyman, 
Forty, Gross, Even, Double. 23. From 
words relating to times and seasons : such 
as Spring, Summer, March, May, Mon- 
day, Haltnight, Yearly, Feveryear, Christ- 
mas, Lent, Pentecost. 24. From words re- 
lating to commerce : suchas Trader, Seller, 
Barter, Pay, Ransom, Bonus, Sale, Scrip, 
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Loan, Borrow. 25. From words as parti- 
ciples and verbs : such as Boiling, Buzzing, 
Riding, Raving, Slaving, Weaving, See, 
Seek, Took, Seek, Gaze. 26. From words 
used as adjectives : such as Sturdy, Lusty, 
Doughty, Weakly, Dainty, Tidy, Ready, 
Pretty, Friendly, Bandy, Crisp, Humble, 
Slender, Weary, Neat, Dandy, Trollop. 
27. From words relating to singular occu- 
pations; such as Pincher, Gamester, 
Smiter, Smoker, Bouncer, Bruiser, Snap- 
per, Leader. 28. From words meaning 
much ado: such as Freak, Pother, Row, 
Rout, Mummery, Cant, Gossip. 29. From 
words relating to the Voice : such as Tone, 
Tune, Sing, Bass, Shout, Yell, Howl. 
30. From words relating to acts, motions, 
&c.: such as Sleep, Strong, Gallant, 
Jump, Steady, Start, Trip, Step, Stride. 
31. From words relating to gambling: 
such as Game, Swindle, Chance, Hazard, 
Raffle, Billiards, Skittles, Dice. 32. 
From words relating to qualities: such 
as Rich, Richman, Mean, Stern, Cross, 
Smart, Haste, Speed, Moist, Damp. 33. 
From words designating rivers, mount- 
ains, nationalities, &.: such as Boyne, 
Derwent, Tyne, Humber, Severn, Nile, 
Jordan, Snowdon, Alps, People, Tribe, 
Kentish, Saxon, Norman, Jew, Kaffir, 
Pagan. 34. From words signifying rela- 
tionship and condition in life: such as 
Parent, Stranger, Mother, Sire, Daddy, 
Husband, Bride, Orphan, Godson. 35. 
From words indicating occupations, em- 
ployments, and offices: such as Mason, 
Tiler, Plumber, Builder, Fuller, Potter, 
Drover, Warder, Clerk, Poet, Mariner, 
Miller, Baker, Carman. 36. From words 
signifying personal names: such as Eve, 
Cain, Abel, Moses, Herod, Stephen, Pru- 
dence, Ajax, Hector, Fabian, Livy, Ru- 
fus, Tudor. 37. From words referring 
to comestible and potable things: such as 
Food, Feast, Fish, Fowl, Bacon, Hog- 
flesh, Peasoup, Marrow, Onion, Tiffin, 
Ginger, Grapes, Quince, Crumb, Lard. 
38. From topographical words : such as 
Land, Meadows, Fields, Garden, Way, 
Highway, Rock, Cliff, Ferry. 39. From 
words descriptive of parts of the body: 
such as Eyes, Tooth, Sconce, Collarbone, 
Bowels, Blood, Withers, Pluck, Knee- 
bone, Spittle, Gall, Beak. 40. From 
names relating to ships and their agsocia- 
tions ; such as Fleet, Hulk, Craft, Cutter, 
Tug, Keel, Cable, Oar. 41. From names 
signifying birds, quadrupeds, reptiles, in- 
sects, and fishes: such as Bird, Kite, 
Crane, Buzzard, Finch, Snipe, Swallow, 
Robin, Gull, Crow, Pigeon, Bantam, Gan- 





der, Gosling, Brute, Lion, Fox, Wolf, 
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Stag, Leopard, Bear, Morse, Hart, Hind, 
Rabbit, Coney, Hare, Pig, Cur, Goat, 
Lamb, Mouse, Cricket, Flea, Bug, Mite, 
Fish, Shark, Salmon, Herring, Carp, 
Pike, Gudgeon, Trout, Sole, Pearl, Bar- 
nacle, Cockle, Cuttle. 42. From words 
relating to countries and places : such as 
Albion, Wales, Gaul, Congo, China, Sid- 
ney, Calvary, Gath, Dorset, Troy. 43. 
From words relating to London and its 
suburbs : such as London, Strand, Hol- 
born, Harrow, Poplar, Hampstead, Kil- 
burn, Richmond, Kew, Algate, Brixton. 

It will be noticed in this list of names 
that several of a characteristic kind are 
not included. Thus the whole of the 
names having the prefix of Mac, Ap, and 
Fitz are omitted as well as those having 
the suffix of soz. These, however, are 
compound names, and are not essential 
to the classification afforded by the re- 
turn. 

The compiler who has recorded the 
names, some of which we have given by 
way of illustration, has divided his list, as 
we have seen, into forty-three parts. 
This was a convenient division in ex- 
tracting and tabulating the names from 
the mass that lay before him. But when 
we come to an analysis of the facts, we 
find, as a primary and important truth, 
that there are only a few origins of the 
names. We may divide these origins in- 
to the following parts : — 

First and simplest, there are the names 
that may be called Zersonal, that is to 
say, surnames derived from some name 
which would now be called a Christian 
name, and which, in countries where the 
Christian faith is predominant, would 
legally be so called, to whatsoever creed 
the possessor of it might belong. These 
names, which, as I say, we call Christian 
were once the only names; and it isa 
strange fact, perhaps one of the stran- 
gest facts in history, that though now they 
seem only to be anaddition toa sur- 
name, they still constitute the true legal 
name of the owner. The surname, in 
brief, commencing only as a fashion, re- 
mains as such. It may be changed at pleas- 
ure, but the Christian name attached to 
it, and which specially marks its owner, 
can only be changed by legal process. It 
was natural, therefore, in the change of 
fashion which took place when surnames 
were introduced, that the name by which 
the person had previously been known 
should either remain: as a surname or 
should be modified by a prefix such as 
Mac, the son of, or a suffix, such as son. 

In the second instance, there are the 
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surnames derived from names of places, 
towns, counties, countries, villages, even 
houses in which the person lived. The 
man would be so-and-so of such a place, 
or so-and-so belonging to such a place: 
if the place were his possession, he would 
be of it; if he merely lived in the place, 
he would be belonging Zo it. 

In a third division of names come those 
derived from some inanimate substan- 
tive things, such as a stone, a forest, a 
wood, a mill. The person would be 
called so-and-so of the mill or of the 
forest, upon which, by a very slight 
change, would follow, in many cases, 
names from occupations connected with 
the substantive things, such as Miller, 
Forester, and so forth. 

In a fourth instance were surnames 
derived from the names of animals, 
which names, characteristic of the animal, 
were sometimes names of contempt. 

Fifthly, there were names derived from 
qualities of the mind or of the body of 
the person. The man was sprightly, or 
strong, or frail, or hardy, or proud, or 
wild. Even peculiarities arising from 
disease would come under this head, 
such as Fits, Splayfoot, Leper, or 
Rickets. 

In a sixth and last division were names 
signifying something more than qualities, 
that is to say, titles derived from estates, 
affairs or offices, such as King, Noble, 
age Court, Judge, Sheriff, and the 
ike. 

I have reduced these derivations of 
names to a few simple and natural forms, 
in order to lead to the theory I would 
propound respecting name and race. 
When the fashion of surnames came into 
use, the surnames were taken, necessari- 
ly, either by accident in each case, or by 
some order or design which, though not 
apparent to, nor systematically intended 
by, those who assumed or conferred the 
names, was, nevertheless, systematic in 
result. If the names were takenor ap- 
plied by accident, then it should follow 
that in all the races that made up the 
community the names were indiscrimi- 
nately mixed. Ifasystematic plan were 
consciously or unconsciously followed, 
then particular names would be stamped 
upon and adhere to particular races. 
This latter position is what I believe to 
be the fact: I mean that at the time when 
surnames became the fashion in England, 
the fashion was varied according to the 
races which then existed. 

To make this theory clear, it is essen- 
tial to glance at the races which existed 
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on the soil at the time when the surname 
became a part of the national history. 
At this period there existed three dis- 
tinct populations at least. There was the 
Celtic population, which had been driven, 
by Saxon encroachments, from the centre 
of the island to the mountainous districts, 
to Wales, and to the Highlands of Scot- 
land ; there was the Saxon population, 
which held the most dominant sway, and 
which was enormously increased in num- 
ber and power by the Norman Invasion ; 
and there was a Jewish population, the 
extent of which is not known, but which 
could not have been inconsiderable. To 
these might be added, though I exclude 
them from the present argument, the re- 
mains, probably, of a Roman population, 
and a fragment of a nomadic or gipsy fra- 
ternity. 

Among these three great races, then — 
Saxon, Celtic, Jewish —surnames were 
introduced, developed, and sent onwards. 
The origin of the names was limited in 
number, as we have seen, to a few heads, 
while the classification was devised, un- 
consciously perhaps, but, as I believe, 
methodically, by what may be called the 
peculiarities or idiosyncrasies of each 
race. 

In respect to names that were Zersonal, 
itis probable that all the races followed 
to some extent the same rule; but the 
Jewish race most distinctively followed 
it, and have held most persistently to it, 
although they have in course of time 
modified some such names, as when they 
have turned Abraham into Braham ; Levi 
into Lewis ; Jacob into Jacobson ; Moses 
into Moss. 

Names derived from lace were, I 
think, divided mainly between the Celts 
and Saxons; the Celts especially taking 
names derived from localities. This fact 
becomes most noteworthy when a list of 
names is taken up, the Celtic nature of 
which is settled by the prefix of Jac or 


Names derived from inanimate things 
and from occupations were assigned, I 


think, almost exclusively to the Saxons. | 


This was in strict accord with their char- 
acter as a race. The same rule applies 


also to names derived from occupations, | 
There. 


trades, professions, and callings. 


exists in such naming all the elements of 
Saxon straightforwardness and simplicity. 
The Saxons were the workers of substan- 
tive things ; they felled the woods, hewed 
the stones, dug the ditches, ploughed the 
fields, sowed, thrashed, and ground the 
corn, made the bread, constructed the 
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houses, delved for the metals, netted for 
the fish, braved the ocean, hunted the wild 
beast, shepherded the flocks, took charge 
of the castle or the prison, and in a word 
pursued all those rude but necessary arts 
by which a country, as yet devoid of re- 
finemefit, and unaccquainted with active 
commerce, is prepared to become, by the 
aid of other hands, refined and commer- 
cial. Thus it was natural that to them 
should be attached the names pertaining 
to the substantive things they were em- 
ploying, or to the businesses upon which 
they were employed; nor can there be a 
better evidence of Saxon birth and race 
than a surname so derived. 

It would hardly be fair, however, to 
say that the Saxon mind showed no sign 
of embellishment of name by adjective 
synonym. It sometimes added words to 
express the quality of a name as it might 
have done of asubstance. Camden gives 
us some very good illustrations of this 
nature, speaking, however, of English 
Saxons rather than of Saxons proper. 
For example the words ae/, eal, and ai, 
in compound names signified all, or alto- 
gether. So </win is a complete con- 
queror ; <lder¢, all illustrious, or bright ; 
Aldred altogether reverend ; A/fred, al- 
together peaceful. .£/f meaning help or 
assistance, is combined with other words, 
as £/fwin, assistant strength ; £/fwold, 
an assistant governor; </fgifa, help- 
giver. Ard, belonging to ora natural dis- 
position. So Godard means a divine 
temper ; Giffard, a liberal temper or dis- 
position; Leruard, a filial disposition ; 
Ricard, belonging to riches or wealth. 
Athel, or ithel, means noble; so 
thelred is noble counsellor; thel- 
ward, a noble ward or protector. Bald 
| signifies bold ; so Winda/d is a noble con- 
,queror. Cex or Xiz means kinsfolk ; so 

Centhlem is a protector of kindred. 
| Cuth signifies knowledge or skill; so 
| Cuthwin is a skilled conqueror ; Cuthred, 
a skilled counsellor ; Cu¢hdert, a skilled, 
‘famous, or illustrious man. Fved means 
peace; so Frederic is wealthy peace; 

Winifred, victorious peace. Helm means 
‘defence; so Bertheim is distinguished 
defence. Here and Hare mean an army ; 
so Harold is general of an army; Hare- 
man,achief manin the army. Aié/d is 
lord or lady ; so Aii/dedert is illustrious 
lord ; Mathilda, noble lady. Mund means 
peace ; Eadmund is happy peace ; £/- 
mund, all peace. Ord means edge or 
Sharpness ; so Ordbrightis clear or bright 

edge. Rad means counsel; so Conrad 
‘is skilled in council; Rad or Radbert, 
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illustrious in council. ic means power- 
ful, rich ; so A/fric is all rich or strong; 
Ricard is belonging to the strong or rich. 
Sig means victory; so Sigard is victo- 
rious power or disposition. Stan means 
a superlative man or thing; so Athelstan 
is the most noble; Wistan the wisest; 
Dunstan the highest. Wiht means strong, 
nimble, lusty, forming first part of many 
names, as Wihktman. Willi signifies 
many, a multitude ; so Willielmus is de- 
fender of many; Wiidred, respected of 
many; Wilfred, peace to many. Win 
means war, strength, or love and esteem ; 
thus Winfred is victorious peace, as be- 
fore named. Wold and Wald mean a 
ruler or governor; whence Bertwold, a 
famous governor, and .£¢thelwold, a noble 
governor. > 

I have quoted these illustrations, with 
One or two modifications, from Camden, 
as showing a series of Saxon namings 
lying a little apart from the mere names 
of things. This arrangement may have 
occurred, as will be gathered from the 
sequel, from a temporary admixture of 
the Saxon and Celtic races. But it will 
be observed that in all the illustrations 
given, there is in each name the Saxon 
mark of a noun or a substantive thing. 

Names indicating qualitics, having con- 
nected with them no substantive thing, 
but standing alone, are peculiar, I be- 
lieve, to the Celtic race. Thus such 
names as Merry, Jolly, Glorious, Small, 
Slender, Crouch, Dandy, Friendly, Fair, 
Flight, Tidy, are good illustrations, as 
are many names to which the prefix AZac 
is attached. MacDonald, the son of 
Donald, derived, according to Lower, 
from Donhuil, brown-eyed, is a typical 
illustration. 

Names derived from titles belong, I 
think, both to the Saxon and to the Cel- 
tic races, but most names of this kind are 
Celtic. The names having relation to 
some office that has been common to 
Saxon and Celt alike, would account for 
their introduction into both races. 

Surnames derived from names of ani- 
mals are very distinctive of race. They 
belong, it seems to me, from all the evi- 
dence I can collect, exclusively to the 
Jewish race. To take a fewillustrations : 
Lion, Cavallo, Wolf, Hart, Stag, Fox, Liz- 
ard, Mole, Rabbit, Hare, Coney, Leveret, 
Lamb, Cockle, Doe, Parrot, Dove, Pi- 
geon, Hund, Seal, Roe, Deer, Hirsch, and 
its modification Herschel — these and a 
great number of similar names, if I had 
space to record them, would support this 
view. In many instances, the names have 
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been variously modified ; and again, in 
many instances, the more striking charac- 
teristics of Jewish type and expression 
have been lost by temporary abaletee 
of race, while the name has been retained ; 
but the alteration is never so perfect as 
to cover the original facts. In the same 
way, there are often various modifications 
of Jewish personal names, but the change 
rarely, if ever, conceals the truth. 

Now and then it may be noted that one 
name, coming from two sources, may be- 
long to two races, so that there may be 
distinct families of the same name but of 
different race. For instance, there is the 
Saxon Hare derived from the same name 
as Harold, and there is the Jewish //are, 
derived from the animal. There is the 
Saxon name oss, derived from a heath 
or morass, and the Jewish oss, derived 
from a horse: these illustrations might 
be greatly extended. 

If it be asked how it is the names of 
animals are attached to representatives 
of the Jewish race, how, indeed, it can be 
that they should have names, many of 
which would be repugnant to their re- 
ligious belief and ancient faith, this is 
the answer most consistent with proba- 
bility: that at the time when the fashion 
of surnames became common, the Jews, 
an inoffensive, resistless, despised race, 
had the objectionable names thrust upon 
them by those who surrounded them. 
Some names, perhaps, such as Lion, they 
might themselves have assumed, while 
those who were strongest amongst them 
would fall into the fashion by retaining as 
surname their original Hebrew name. 
The rest, less powerful, we may say prac- 
tically powerless, would have forced on 
them the names even of contempt their 
masters chose to bestow. 

Tosum up. The theory I would pre- 
sent respecting the origin of surnames is, 
that at the time when the fashion of sur- 
naming came into vogue it developed it- 
self in the three great English races as 
follows: (A) That personal names, with 
or without the prefix of Mac, Ap, Fitz, or 
the suffix som, were made common 
amongst all the races, but were not uni- 
versally adopted. (B) That the Saxon 
race and the Celtic alike partly adopted 
other names derived from places or 
possessions. (C) That the Saxons as- 
sumed, or had assigned to them, other 
names derived either from substantive 
things or from occupations. (D) That 
the Celtic race assumed, or had assigned 
to them, other names expressive of quali- 
ties of mind or body. (E) Thata portion 
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of the Jews had assigned to them, or 
themselves assumed, the names of various 
animals. 

The theory as to the origin of names in 
England which I have ventured to pro- 
pose in the preceding pages I would ex- 
tend further, by assuming that what oc- 
curred at the origin of surnames con- 
tinues to this day ; that admixture of race 
by marriage, importation of new families 
from other countries, modifications of old 
names, and introductions of new names 
by native families, have done no more 
than bring a few trivial exceptions to the 
general rule pertaining to name and race. 
I submit, moreover, that the character- 
istics of each of the three great races oc- 
cupying England and Scotland at the 
present time are as a rule, stamped in 
the names which the individuals of the 
races bear. 

When now we look at the pure Saxon, 
he is as he ever was. He is strong of 
body, fair of complexion, truthful, indus- 
trious, orderly, slow, sure, retentive, 
courageous, firm, and by comparison with 
the other races stupid. He fights to the 
death, and does not much fear to die ; he 
loves devotedly, but his love is confined 
to his own immediate circle; he hates 
as intensely as he loves, but he hesitates 
to hate and confines hatred toa very few 


objects, his slow perception preventing 
him from extending widely his bonds 


either of love or hate. He wanders the 
earth, liking a home, but caring little 
where he finds it so long as it is comfort- 
able and isolated; he is social but re- 
served, and abhors being inspected or 
overlooked. He paints little, sings lit- 
tle, has very small admiration for other 
men, and as small a contempt. His be- 
lief is in himself, not from any kind of 
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The race forms the mass of the Eng- 
lish people. Caring little for rule or 
ruling power, and entering sparsely into 
what is called the governing class of the 
country, it nevertheless rules all classes. 
It is the muscular industry of the country, 
seizing invention ; it deals with the solid 
substantive materials of the earth, and 
it takes mainly, to itself individually, the 
name either of the thing or of the work 
with which it is occupied. 

When now we look at the Celt we see 
him still as he ever was. He is a strong, 
brilliant man, more active than the Sax- 
on, but wanting Saxon machinery of 
body and Saxon will for steady labour. 
A man of quick temper, he is easily led 
into passion of mirth, or of anger, or of 
grief, and easily led out of either ; loving 
and hating by turns the same object ; in- 
genious in work and perceptive ; quick 
to learn, and analytical. At home he is 
disorderly and improvident. Ready at 
any time to fight, he cares little, compara- 
tively, for the object of the contest. Not 
so truthful as the Saxon, he is much 
more ambitious of applause. Liking to 
wield power, he aims to rule by series of 
fixed principles, which he can invent but 
cannot control. Fond of art, he is busy 
ever in turning Saxon heaps into goodly 
palaces. This race forms the artistic 
part and active social part of English 
life. Itis arace of qualities, and in its 
surnames, when they differ from the 
Saxon, it takes what it represents, qual- 
ities as distinct from things. 

When now we look at the Jew in Eng- 
land, he is as he ever was, except, hap- 
pily, that he is less oppressed. Small of 
stature, dark of complexion, and, by 
comparison, feeble of limb, he differs 
as much from Saxon as from Celt, al- 
though socially he combines more readi- 


own importance, but from a want of con-| ly with the Saxon. The labours of the 
sciousness that any one else is necessary | Saxon in the fields, on the waves, in the 
for his support; to the last of his life he | factory, in the mines, he despises, or at 
does not foresee, but rather tumbles into,| all events disowns, for his part. The 
death. Politically he would level the so-| battle field of the Celt gives him no idea 
cial earth of distinctions as he would the| of glory. Still he labours hard in his 
physical earth of trees or rocks or moun-| own line, which is that of utilizing com- 
tains, caring nothing for the natural or mercially the muscular labour of the 
artistic forms he has brought to the dust. Saxon, and the artistic labour of the Celt. 
He is, in fact, the rude pioneer of all the| He maintains a strong sympathy with all 
other races of the earth ; he serves them) his own race, but towards other races, 
all, asking of them no homage, and offer- | though he may be friendly disposed to 
ing none; the other races follow him) them, he feels no bond. His domestic 
in his course, improve his work, and hold life is, asa rule, the most perfect ; and his 
him ever in watchful awe. | vitality far surpasses that of his compeers. 

These are the typical characteristics of Provident of his own and protective of 
the Saxon man, and, varied only in re- his brother, his rival races know so little 
gard to sex, of the Saxon woman. of his poor, that a professed Jew in an 
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English workhouse is a wonder. He 
carries, as his name, either that of his 
fathers, or the name that was imposed 
upon him when he was the most op- 
pressed ; or now sometimes changes his 
name, taking one of Latin origin, as Law- 
rence. These are the Jews proper, if I 
may use the term, those who still retain 
their peculiarities as a people; they, 
however, represent but a comparatively 
small proportion of the Jewish element 
amongst us. If name and type of body 
may be taken for evidence of race, as the 
theory I offer suggests, there exists in 
our midst a population of feebly Chris- 
tianized Jews, equal probably, in num- 
bers, to either of the other races, which 
blends with the other races, yet remains 
racially distinct, and unconsciously acts, 
in politics, commerce, and education, 
sympathetically and practically with the 
professed Jews, from whom it seems to 
hold itself apart. 

In politics the Saxon is democratic ; 
the Celt aristocratic and feudal ; the Jew 
neutral, but leaning towards the Celtic 
side, especially in his desire to found a 
great house and exalt his own race. 

In religion, the Saxon is Protestant in 
the fullest sense of that word, to the ex- 
tent, indeed, of claiming the most perfect 
right of judging for himself, and of hating 
any and every functionary who shall dare 
to judge for him. The Celt is Catholic ; 
he is lured by the sacred symbolism of 
the Church ; he lets his every sense lux- 
uriate in the mysteries of the altar, and 
gives his emotions full play in the vary- 
ing services of the varying seasons. He 
prefers, in the mystical solemnities of re- 
ligion, that he should be guided ; and so 
he maintains zealously what the Saxon 
would as zealously destroy, the order of 
the priesthood and its proselytizing influ- 
ences. The Jew, though differing from 
the Celt in belief, leans towards the 
priestly order, and accepts ceremonials, 
fasts, and rituals, which to the Saxon 
would be intolerable ; but he never pros- 
elytizes, and, indeed, rarely speaks of the 
faith he holds nearest to his heart. 

All these peculiarities belong to our 
English races, together with others of a 
physiological kind, which now I cannot 
include. They belong also through race 
to name; and the day I take it will come, 
when the Priest, the Politician, and the 
Physician will respectively learn many 
a useful lesson from a knowledge of this 
relationship. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 


THE RESTORATION OF THE MOGHUL 


BUILDINGS AT AGRA. 
THE buildings within the fort of Akbar 


at Agra, and the Taj-Mehal, form an 
architectural group of unsurpassed beauty 
and interest. 
of worship expressing a more exalted or 
purer spirit of devotion than the Moti 
Musjid. To its glittering white domes, 
crowned with gold, and its long, silent 
marble aisles, the opening line of Words- 
worth’s sonnet has been applied, 


No creed possesses a place 


Quiet as a nun, breathless with adoration. 


Nor has human love ever raised a more 
beautiful memorial of its joy and sorrow 
than Zhe dream in marble, on the banks 
of the Jumna. 


It was my good fortune the other day 


to visit these buildings and the vast pala- 
ces of the fort in company with two gen- 
tlemen, to whose care the works of res- 
toration have 
Government of the North-Western Prov- 
inces ; and it occurred to me at the time, 
that some account of these noble works, 
and what was being done to preserve 
them, might not be uninteresting to a por- 
tion of the English public. 


been entrusted by the 


The fort is a spacious building of red 


sandstone, with battlements nearly sev- 
enty feet in height, and about a mile and 
a half in circuit. 
Akbar, the grandson of Tamerlane the 
Tartar, and was, for a considerable time, 
the principal residence of this monarch. 


It was built chiefly by 


Crossing the moat, and passing through 


the great barbican, known as the Delhi 


Gate, we arrive at an open square in front 


of the Diwan-i-Am, or public audience 


hall. To this square, doubtless, the pub- 
lic in former days were admitted, while 
high above in the open pavilion sat the 
Emperor, surrounded by his court. We 
read in Eastern tales of the king “sitting 
in the gate” dispensing justice; and 
here, to the entrance of the palace, would 
the Great Moghul come and settle, for 
the sake of effect, in a summary manner, 
a few cases, either of a fictitious descrip- 
tion, or carefully selected for the oppor- 
tunities they afforded of eliciting a theat- 
rical display of justice. Here, too, would 
the young noblemen and military adven- 
turers display their skill in arms and 
horsemanship before the court ; and here 
would the great pageant of war be mim- 
icked, and peaceful battles fought with 
more than the splendour of serious hos- 
tilities. 

The so-called gates of Somnath were 
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formerly kept here, but have now been 
removed to another portion of the build- 
ing. It will be remembered that they 
were said to have been those taken by 
Mahmoud of Ghuznee, in A.D. 877, from a 
celebrated temple of the Brahmans at 
Pattan Somnath in Guzerat ; and after- 
wards recovered by our victorious army 
from Cabul; giving Lord Ellenborough 
occasion to tell the Hindoos, in his 
famous proclamation, that the injuries of 
a thousand years had been avenged. Un- 
fortunately, however, for the poetry of 
Lord Ellenborough’s proclamation, these 

ates, although very ancient, have never 

een nearer Somnath than they are at 
the present moment. While the gates of 
Somnath were of sandal-wood, these, by 
aid of the microscope, have been proved 
to be of mountain pine (deodar); and a 
casual observer can see that the carved de- 
signs are not Hindoo, but Mahommedan. 
Mr. Alexander — who has charge of the 
restoration, and whose antiquarian knowl- 
edge and enthusiasm, in addition to his 
professional skill as an engineer, emi- 
nently fit him for the work —has had 
these gates, which were in the last stage 
of decay, repaired ; and he intends pla- 
cing them with a number of other objects 
of interest in a room of the palace, to be 
set apart as a museum. 

To return to the Diwan-i-Am, I may 
mention that, although not so large as 
the great public reception rooms of some 
European sovereigns, it is still a very no- 
ble hall, 200 feet in length, and 75 in 
breadth. The roof is supported by forty 
pillars, which were bricked up in front at 
the Mutiny to form an armoury; the 
open square in front being also closed to 
the public. It is only now, therefore, 
that the place, for many years, can be 
viewed in its original condition. Lord 
Ellenborough held a durbar here, seated 
on the throne of the Moghul Emperors ; 
and it is not unlikely that in the ensuing 
cold season Lord Northbrook may here re- 
ceive the tributary princes of Rajputana. 

Leaving the Diwan-i-Am, we pass into 
the palace gardens. On the left is seen 
a singularly beautiful marble cupola of a 
design almost purely European. Part of 
it had fallen, and it was the intention of 
Government to send it to Allahabad ; 
but this design was abandoned, and it 
has now been restored at a cost of 300/. 
Beyond the gardens we come to the 
Diwan-i-Khass, or private hall of audi- 
ence. This is an exquisite chamber of 
white marble, divided into aisles by long 
lines of pillars of wonderful beauty. The 
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marble is everywhere relieved by grace- 
ful floral designs, formed of countless 
blood-stones, agates, cornelians, lapis- 
lazuli, and other precious stones, inlaid 
with marvellous art. This hall was 
rapidly falling into decay. But a new 
roof —an iron roof—(not perhaps quite 
in keeping with the rest of the building, 
but sufficient to preserve it from decay), 
now covers it ; and the whole has been 
thoroughly repaired at a cost of some 
2,000/, We now pass up to the Summan 
Boorj, overlooking and commanding a 
splendid view of the Jumna. Here, huge 
blocks of Jeypore marble are lying about, 
and growing into shape in the hands of 
native artisans, working with tools of the 
most primitive appearance. We seem 
to be at the building of the palace. 
There is nothing to remind us of modern 
times. Boats of grotesque shape, laden 
with corn, are floating lazily down on the 
bosom of the river. At the neighbour- 
ing ghats, pious Hindoos are bathing in 
the sacred waters, or, seated on little 
platforms, a yard or two from shore, are 
mumbling their prayers. Beside me isa 
Mussulman stonecutter, placing his fore- 
head on the earth as he repeats the 
name of Allah in his noon devotions. 
High overhead “sailing on sleeping 
wings ” the Indian kite whistles that sad 
air of his, which once heard can never 
be forgotten. There is neither sight nor 
sound to remind me that Iam in the 
nineteenth century, and that Akbar has 
been sleeping in his grave more than 
three hundred years. But the workmen 
busy around me are not the servants of 
Akbar, but are employed by Sir William 
Muir, one of the satraps of Akbar’s suc- 
cessor, Lord Northbrook. They are re- 
storing the Summan Boorj, a delightful 
little marble summer house; to which 
the ladies of the court had access. I 
dare say they would come and sit here of 
a summer evening to enjoy the breeze 
from the river, and watch the swallows 
darting down madly from the eaves to 
skim the surface of the water. It must 
have beena‘charming little retreat. It is 
an octagonal room, built on one of the 
bastions of the fort, and is surmounted 
by a cupola with a gilded dome. Its 
white marble walls are everywhere inlaid 
in the richest style of Florentine mosaic. 
Geometric designs, plain borders, and 
wreaths of flowers, wrought in coloured 
marbles, jasper, onyx, cornelian, carbun- 
cles, malachite, and lapis lazuli, adorn 
every part. 

Here that Jehan would have sat, look- 
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ing along the stream of the Jumna 
—have watched the erection of the 
Taj-Mehal; or played on the marble 
chequered floor outside the game of “ pu- 
chesse ” (a kind of chess) with his wo- 
men. And the boatmen, floating lazily 
down, might have heard now and then, 
snatches of Persian song proceeding 
from yon little tower high up in the great 
moonlit imperial palace. The restoration 
of this portion of the palace will also 
cost, itis estimated, 2,000/. Leaving this 
charming little summer drawing-room, 
we may take a peep at the harem bath- 
room. It is a large, dimly-lighted cham- 
ber, covered with paintings and mirrors, 
in which many a lovely female form has 
doubtless been reflected. The water as 
it enters is made to fall in cascades over 
rows of lamps, to which, when we add 
groups of dripping Nereids, we form a 
tont ensemble that almost equals the trans- 
formation scene of a pantomime. We 
now proceed to the Khass Mehal, or pri- 
vate drawing-room. It is composed of 
two courts, the inner and outer; the 
former profusely decorated with paint- 
ing and gilding, and having windows of 
marble trellis, and panels of white mar- 
ble, thin to transparency, overlooking the 
river. The roof of this the Government 


is now restoring, at a cost of 1,000/. 


From the Khass Mehal we proceed 
through a passage and courtyard to the 
private apartments of the Emperor. 
These are of plain red sandstone. Here 
died Shahjehan, whose palace I have 
now finished describing, in virtual cap- 
tivity to his son. 

The palace of Jehangir stands along- 
side that of his son. It is distinctly 
Hindoo in character, and has now fallen 
into a state of utter dilapidation. We 
here find the designs of wooden build- 
ings slavishly imitated in stone, stone 
beams and stone lintels. There are few 
arches. The roof is generally supported 
on massive struts of red sandstone, 
carved with dragons. It was here, in one 
of the private apartments, that the Em- 


peror met, for the second time, Noor 


Jehan. When they first met she was be- 
trothed to a nobleman, but Jehangir hav- 
ing procured his death, brought the 
beautiful bride to Agra, and after having 
kept her here in the palace for four years 
without seeing her, married her, and 
gave her a share in the government of 
the empire. Both palaces abound in se- 
cret passages. All the public chambers 
are connected with the harem by corri- 
dors opening on little platforms, where, 





as in the House of Commons, protected 
by a grille—here, however, of stone — 
from the vulgar gaze, the ladies of the 
court could witness the great pageants of 
State. Even the outer courtyard is thus 
connected by a long passage with the 
seraglio. There is a passage terminating 
in a little chamber separated by a stone 
screen from the outer world, where pretty 
maids-of-honour and imperial concubines 
higgled with the cloth merchants of 
Delhi and Cashmere for shawls and bro- 
cades. Near this corneris the Nagina 
Musjid, a small oratory for the women, 
approached by winding staircases and 
latticed corridors ; but from what one can 
learn of Indian ladies, it was presumably 
little used. 

It is hardly within the scope of this ar- 
ticle to describe the Moti Musjid, as it is 
in need of norepair. It stands as perfect 
as the day when the scaffoldings were re- 
moved, and the sculptors turned to gaze 
on their completed work. But, as the 
old approach to it has been opened up, 
and the difficulty of obtaining access to 
it, which formerly existed, has been re- 
moved, I may say a few words about it, 
as being indirectly connected with the 
restoration. A distant view of it presents 
three domes, “seen like silvery bubbles 
which have rested a moment on its walls, 
and which the next breeze will sweep 
away.” Entering, you find yourself in a 
spacious enclosure of white marble, be- 
yond which a step or two takes you into 
the Mosque proper, a broad pavilion of 
several aisles, separated by rows of col- 
umns which support the roof. Every- 
thing is the purest white marble — floor, 
pillars, roof. You can see nothing else — 
glittering, polished marble everywhere. 
It is 142 feet long by 56 feet deep; but 
the pillars, revealing the perspective, and 
the uniformity of colour preserving the 
line of vision from interruption, heighten 
the effect. It is not its size, however, 
but the wonderful perfection of its pro- 
portions, and the marvellous combina- 
tion of simplicity and grace, that strike 
every beholder. When I first saw it I 
felt quite overwhelmed with delight and 
surprise. I had never been so struck by 
any building, not even by the Taj. In 
the Moti -Musjid nothing calls for your 
wonder or admiration but the true archi- 
tectural beauties; whereas, in the Taj, 
one might be overcome alone by the great 
evidences of human labour, and by the 
vast wealth of gems and marble. Mr. 
Bayard Taylor says of this exquisite 
temple ; “ To my eye it is absolutely per- 
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fect. While its architecture is the purest 
Saracenic, which some suppose cannot 
exist without ornament, it has the severe 
simplicity of Doric art. It has in fact 
nothing which can be properly called or- 
nament. It is a sanctuary so pure and 
stainless, revealing so exalted a spirit of 
worship, that I felt humbled, as a Chris- 
tian, to think that our noble religion has 
never inspired its architects to surpass 
this temple to God and Mahommed.” 
During the Mutiny this mosque was 
used as a hospital, but came out of the 
ordeal unscathed. Even the British sol- 
dier refrained from injuring it, either by 
recording his valuable signature on its 
walls, or chipping off fragments to pre- 
serve as relics. It has escaped the perils 


of war and weather, and now stands as- 


perfect and lovely as the day on which it 
was completed —still true to its name, 
“The Pearl of Mosques.” 

I do not propose to enter here into any 
description of the Taj-Mehal. This 
marvellous tomb is, either from pencil or 
pen, a familiar object to all. I shall only 
conclude with a word as to the repairs it 
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is about to undergo. During the Muti- 
ny a great number of the precious stones 
with which it is inlaid, were picked out 
with pen-knives and other sharp instru- 
ments. When peace was restored, many 
of the wounds thus inflicted were closed 
with mortar and then painted to resem- 
ble the absent gems. It would be diffi- 
cult to conceive anything in worse taste 
than the design or execution of this re- 
storative work; and the Government of 
the North-Western Provinces have now 
instructed Mr. Alexander, acting in 
council with Mr. Keene —the author of 
a charming account of Agra, &c., the his- 
torian of the Moghul Empire —to re- 
store the mosaic as far as possible to 
its original integrity, and to regild the 
great ornament that crowns the dome; 
and for this purpose they have set aside 
a sum of 7,000/. 

The restoration of the grandest works 
of the former conquerors is a graceful 
and generous act, the effect of which will 
not be thrown away upon the people. 

G. R. A.-M. 





Wuy THE RED SEA Is CALLED RED.—A 
question that has puzzled scholars found a so- 
lution some time since in the observation of 
an American sub-marine diver. Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary discusses learnedly the name of the 
Red Sea. The dictionary surmises that the 
name was derived from the red western moun- 
tains, red coral zodphites, etc., and appears to 
give little weight to the real and natural reason 
which came under our American’s notice. On 
one occasion the diver observed, while under 
sea, that the curious wavering shadows, which 
cross the lustrous, golden tioor like Frauenho- 
fer’s lines on the spectrum, began to change 
and lose themselves. A purple glory of in- 
termingled colors darkened the violet curtains 
of the sea chambers, reddening all glints and 
tinges with an angry fire. Instead of that lus- 
trous, golden firmament, the thallassphere 
darkened to crimson and opal. The walls grew 
purple, the floor as red as blood; the deep it- 
self was purpled with the venous hue of de- 
oxidized life currents. 

The view on the surface was even more mag- 
nificent. The sea at first assumed the light, 
tawny or yellowish red of sherry wine. Anon, 
this wine color grew indistinct with richer radi- 
ance; as far as the eye could see, and flashing 
in the crystalline splendor of- the Arabian sun, 
was glorious as a sea of rose. The dusky red 
sandstone hills, with a border of white sand 
and green and flowered foliage, like an elabo- 





rately wrought cup of Bohemian glass enam- 
elled with brilliant flowers, held the sparkling 
liquid petals of that rosy sea. The surface, on 
examination, proved to be covered with a thin 
brick-dust layer of infusoria slightly tinged with 
orange. Placed in a white glass bottle, this 
changed into a deep violet, but the wide sur- 
face of the external sea was of that magnifi- 
cent and brilliant rose color. It was anew and 
pleasing example of the lustrous, ever varying 
beauty of the ocean world. It was caused by 
diatomacez, minute alge, which under the 
microscope revealed delicate threads gathered 
in tiny bundles, and containing rings, blood 
disks, of that curious coloring matter in tiny 
tubes. Transcript. 


THE influence exercised by the moon on 
meteorological phenomena, has been the sub- 
ject of a communication to the Académie des 
Sciences of Paris, by M. Marchaud. From 
examining the distribution of storms between 
the years 1785 and 1872 he supposes that he 
detects some relation between the appearance 
of storms and the age of the moon, and he 
attempts to show by tables that the moon has 
an appreciable influence on the temperature 
and pressure of the air, on the state of the sky 
and the distribution of rain. Athenzum. 








